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NOT “SIMPLIFIED” BUT SCIENTIFICALLY SIMPLE 


Elementary-School Speller 


ASED on recent researches made by experts this speller contains 
only those words in general use. It is really an intensive study 
of common words, 

Its aim is to teach the pupil thoroughly the words he will be 
likely to use, both in school and later life. It pays particular attention 
to pronunciation; it trains the pupil in the dictionary habit. Its 
numerous interesting exercises give him a knowledge of how to use 
the words he learns to spell. 


Author, J. N. HUNT. Price, 24 cents. Part I, 16 cents. Part Il, 20 cents 
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COMMUNITY HYGIENE 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M. D. 
President American Academy of Medicine 
A TIMELY TEXT WHICH WILL HELP IN THE SOLUTION OF THE SERIOUS PROBLEM 
WHICH MANY COMMUNITIES ARE NOW CONFRONTING 


BY AN AUTHORITY ON QUESTIONS OF HEALTH AND SANITATION 
60 cents. Postpaid. 
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LISTENING LESSONS 
IN MUSIC 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER, 
Assistant, Superusor of Public School Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The only pedagogically organized text 
on the teaching of music appreciation. 
It TELLs : 

What compositions are best suited to the 

several grades and why. 
How to present these selections so as to 
develop the ‘‘listening habit.’’ 


How to exhaust the possibilities of each 
record and to relate ite several points 
to different grades. 


How to correlate music appreciation with 
language, geography, history, etc. 
276 pages, $1.25 


Send for full descriptive circular, 
containing specimen pages, etc. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- | 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology. were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The New Hudson 


volume in June, 1915. 


volumes listed below :— 


King Richard the Third 
King John 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus 
Romeo and Juliet 

King Richard the Second 
King Henry the Fifth 

The Comedy of the Tempest 
Much Ado about Nothing 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 
DALLAS ATLANTA 





in all the attractiveness of its new form, combined with its sympathetic and scholarly 
editing, has carried the country literally by storm since the publication of the first 


It is seldom that so authoritative an edition has been offered at such a low price, 
thirty cents the volume. There are now ready, in blue flexible binding, the sixteen 


If you do not know the series why not send for the attractively colored descriptive booklet? 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS 


Shakespeare 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Julius Caesar 

Twelfth Night 

The Merchant of Venice 

The Tragedy of Macbet 

The Tragedy of King Lear 
The Tragedy of Hamlet 

As You Like It 
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SIX MONTHS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN BUFFALO 
UNDER THE COMMISSION CHARTER 


PREPARED BY THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


After eighty years of aldermanic control of 
public instruction, Buffalo at last has a Board of 
Education. The board, as we shall see, has little 
in common with boards of education as they are 
known throughout the United States, for the 
power to determine the trend and administration 
of school affairs is still vested in the city council, 
thus perpetuating in substance the system of 
municipal control which has obtained for eight 
decades. The education provisions of the com- 
mission charter, however, are mandatory in re- 
spect to the creation of a board of education. It 
remains to secure broad powers for the board 
through state legislation in order to place it in 
actua! control of school affairs. 

AMATEUR LEGISLATION. 

It may be of general interest to learn that when 
the charter committee of the commission charter 
association came, in its work of drafting the 
charter, to the question of public instruction they 
neglected to consult with educators regarding ap- 
proved methods of school administration. The 
results of their endeavors are, briefly, as follows :— 

1. The city council has full control as in all 
municipal affairs. 

2. The superintendent of public affairs has gen- 
eral supervision of public instruction. 

3. The board of education also has general su- 
pervision. 

4. The board is nominated by the mayor and 
confirmed by the council. 

5. The board serves for an 
period. : 

6. It must have at least five members,—this 
number can be indefinitely increased at any time. 

7. The superintendent of education has im- 
mediate supervision over the schools. 

8. The superintendent of education 1s nomi- 
nated by the mayor and confirmed by the council. 

9. The superintendent of education serves for 
an indeterminate period at the pleasure of the 
council. 

10. The mayor has power to investigate the de- 
partment of education and make recommendations 


indeterminate 


te the council. 

11. Each councilman has access to its records, 
books and documents. ; 

12. The council may at any time transfer the 
department of education from one to the other of 
the five city departments. oo 

13. The council may at any time increase or de- 
crease the powers delegated to the superintendent 
of public affairs, to the board of education, and 
to the superintendent of education. 


14. The council may at any time transfer 


powers from one to the other of these three officers. 

15. The council may at any time rescind all 
delegated powers and retain complete control in 
itself. 

VERSUS EXPERT LEGISLATION. 

While the commission charter was approaching 
adoption as law, the state department of education 
announced that it*was about to recommend to the 
legislature a state education bill. This measuce 
is the result of painstaking effort by the state de- 
partment to prepare a simple code as a substitute 
for the mass of special statutes under which the 
fifty-seven cities of the state now operate. How- 
ever it may be modified in other respects, when 
the state code is finally adopted, it will establish a 
board of education in each of these school dis- 
tricts so constituted that the people may compel 
the maximum efficiency of the school system with- 
out constant recourse to Albany for special legis- 
lation to enable them to carry out their will. 


AMATEURS NEGLECT AN OPPORTUNITY. 

When the facts were presented to them, a major- 
ity of those concerned in securing the passage of 
the charter bill acknowledged that its provisions 
were ill advised. As the bill was then on the 
calendar, they feared that an attempt to withdraw 
the education provisions or to amend them would 
result in its failure to pass. They therefore urged 
those who proposed to present an amendment not 
to do so, letting it be understood that they would 
cooperate in any later undertaking to secure proper 
educational legislation for the school system of 
3uffalo. At the close of the legislative session of 
1914, the charter with its education provisions be- 
came law. 

The state education bill was presented to the 
legislature for the first time in March, 1915. The 
cooperation which had been promised did not 
materialize. The difficulties which this defection 
precipitated were complicated by the active opposi- 
tion of two very different groups. The political 
interests were determined to keep the charter in- 
tact until they had gauged its possibilities. The 
doctrinaires, arguing from the false premise that 
education is a municipal function, reached the con- 
clusion that the schools should be subject to 
municipal control. The failure of the promised 
cooperation and the active opposition of these two 
groups no doubt were responsible to some extent 
for the withdrawal of the state bill. In combina- 
tion they were altogether responsible for prevent- 
ing the success of any measure proposed for the 
relief of our local school system. 

In November, 1915, the first election under the 
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new charter was held. In March, 1916, the state 
education bill was again introduced with certain 
changes made in answer to suggestions from va- 
rious parts of the state. “Again active cooperation 
by the group that had promised to assist failed to 
appear. This time the political interests de- 
manded that the charter should be given a chance 


to prove itself. The doctrinaires stood pat. 
Eventually the state bill was once more with- 
drawn. The failure of active codperation as 


promised combined with the opposition of the 

political interests have thus been twice responsible 

for the failure to secure any measure relieving the 

loca! situation. 

SOME DETAILS OF LEGISLATION PROPOSED BY 
STATE. 

The state code, contrasted with the charter pro- 
visions outlined above, provides for a small unpaid 
board of education endowed with the necessary 
powers to carry on the whole business of public 
instruction. The members serve for a period of 
five years. They are nominated by the mayor 
and confirmed by the council. The superintendent 
of education is appointed by the board. ‘Tne 
board is required to submit to the council annually 
upon a fixed date an estimate of the expenses for 
the ensuing year. The council may diminish or 
reject any item in the estimate except the salary 
list or other fixed charge for which the city is 
liable. While the council, as the elected repre- 
sentative of the people, thus determines the per- 
sonnel of the board and controls the budget, the 
management of school affairs passes over com- 
pletely to the board once the budget is approved. 
Areas of financial, administrative and professional 
responsibility are clearly defined. Powers com- 
mensurate with that responsibility are definitely 
placed. Furthermore, as the system throughout 
is the product of direct state legislation, it pro- 
vides 2 basis for continuity of experience and 
progress in local school administration which re- 
cent experience proves is wholly lacking under the 
commission charter. « 

MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

Accepting the charter as a fact, the first con- 
cern of those interested in public instruction was 
the personnel of the pioneer board of education. 
The second was the scope and character of the 
powers which were to be delegated to the board by 
the council. 

THE FIRST BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

As organized by the mayor and council, the new 
board is on the whole a most satisfactory one. 
The chairman is at the head of one of the largest 
law firms of the city. The second member is al- 
so a lawver with successful experience in public 
service. The third member is Rabbi of a liberal 
Jewish congregation. The fourth member has 
recently been appointed chairman of the county 
committee of one of the political parties. The 
fifth member, a woman, has had many years of as- 
sociation with leaders in educational thought and 
administration, as well as personal experience in 
many phases of educational work. 

THE COUNCIL DELEGATES POWER WISELY. 

In March of this year the council unanimously 
adopted in the form of an ordinance a measure 
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which had been drafted by the chairman of the 
board. his ordinance consisted of twenty-nine 
eae. In twenty-one, controlling power was 
elegated to the board. These sections 

ard. se sections 
the :—- ic 


1. ¢ hange, consolidation and creation of school 
districts. 


2. Selection and purchase of school sites 

3. Selection of plans for new school buildin 
4. Purchase of supplies and equipment. "7 
5. Qualification of teachers. 

6. Regulation of methods of appointme 


; nt, pro- 
motion, demotion and transfer of teachers 


7. Appointment and removal of all employees 
in the department other than teachers. 

8. Duties of superintendent, teachers and em- 
ployees other than teachers. 

%. Conduct of pupils. 

10. Classification of schools. 

11. Textbooks and courses of study. 

12. School year and sessions. 

13. Playgrounds; sites, employees, supplies and 
equipment. 

14. Wider use of schools. 

15. Receipt of all communications concerning 
school affairs. 

The superintendent of public affairs was vested 
with authority to hasten the adoption of plans for 
new buildings if in his opinion the board was un- 
reasonably dilatory in the matter. He was 
authorized to scrutinize all bills for supplies and 
equipment. All questions, including the annual 
estimate, requiring final action by the council were 
to be transmitted to the council through his office. 
He had, finally, general supervision over the ex- 
ercise of the powers conferred upon the board and 
“9 the discharge of tine duties imposed upon the 
oard. 


THE COUNCIL WINS PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 

The wisdom of the council in the matter of se- 
lecting 2 board of education, and the liberality with 
which the council delegated broad powers to the 
board offset rather effectively the pessimistic pre- 
dictions of those who were constantly calling at- 
tention to the mischievous element of uncertainty 
inherent in the charter provisions. 


THE BOARD VENTURES TO ACT. 

Applications for the position of secretary to the 
board had been received from a number of candi- 
dates, among them one from the secretary of the 
old board of school examiners who had been re- 
tained as acting secretary of the board of educa- 
tion. The appointment of a candidate to this 
position had been held in abeyance pending the 
action of the council which would define the 
powers of the board. Soon after the ordinance 
was passed the board proceeded to fill the position, 
and had the temerity to elect by a majority of 
three a candidate other than the acting secretary. 

THE RESULT UNDER THE CHARTER. 

The mayor, in a newspaper interview, was fe- 
ported to have said that he had reason to believe 
that religious prejudice had entered into the ac 
tion of the majority of the board, and that as 
mayor he could not tolerate such a violation of the 
principles of democracy. The superintendent of 
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public affairs is said to have declared that he had 
been affronted because the board had failed to 
give him a hearing in the matter even though he 
had writter asking to be heard. Among reason- 
able people the stigma of religious prejudice has 
been proved thoroughly undeserved. With re- 
spect to the alleged slight to the superintendent of 
affairs, the fact is that the practice of receiving 
and filing all communications from his office which 
bore upon questions involving the independent 
powers of the board as defined by the council had 
been established at an early date by the unanimous 
action of the board and had been consistently fol- 
lowed as the settled policy of the board. One of 
those powers, as already shown, was the power 
to appoint and reméve at pleasure all employees 
of the department of education other than teachers. 


DISCIPLINE UNDER THE CHARTER. 


This happened in the latter part of June, four 


months after the adoption of the ordinance on 
education. On July 5, the superintendent of pub- 
lic affairs introduced a disciplinary ordinance and 
insisted on its passage as an emergency measure. 
This manceuvre prevented an opportunity for a 
public hearing and made the measure effective 
immediately upon adoption. It was passed by a 
vote of four to one. One of the councilmen who 
voted aye explained his action by saying that in 
his opinion the business end of the department of 
public instruction should be separated from its 
educational affairs. This truly municipal princi- 
ple of school administration gives the keynote of 
the new ordinance. 


GERRYMANDERING THE AREAS OF AUTHORITY. 


This ordinance contains twenty-eight sections. 
In ten sections controlling power is transferred to 
the superintendent of public affairs, or to the 
“commissioner of public affairs” as he is desig- 
nated by the first section. These sections affect 
the :— ; 

1. Selection of school sites. 

. Plans for new school buildings. 

. Repairs and alterations of school buildings. 
. All school supplies and equipment. 

. Appointment and removal of all employees 
other than teachers. 

6. Salaries of employees other than teachers. 

7. Appointments and removal of playground 
employees. 

8. All playground supplies and equipment. 

9. All communications relating to the schools, 
their property, expenditures and affairs must be 
addressed and delivered to the “commissioner.” 


or t= Oo 2 


PROOF POSSIBLE, AND A PROBABILITY. 

The advocates of the state code could hardly 
have predicted a more thorough-going proof of 
their assertion that under the charter public in- 
struction in Buffalo lacks a_ stable foundation. 
The council can repeat this performance whenever 
the board ventures to move without due regard to 
municipal amenities. There is, however, an ele- 
ment of danger to the municipal officials in all this. 
They have already established a precedent which 
threatens the legitimate use of the emergency 
clause of the charter. It will tend to make the 
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clause a weapon of personal pique, of political 
ambition, and of personalities. 

It promises to cheapen eventually its dignity as 
an expression of public faith in the high purposes 
ot our chief governing body. 

MATTERS OF COMMON EXPERIENCE. 


_ Whether municipal control of public instruction 
is the result of amateur legislation as in Buffalo, 
or ot the “acquisitive instincts of municipal 
officials” as in New York City, or of _ political 
manipulation as in a few cities, its effect upon 
education is much the same. Merge school af- 
fairs with municipal affairs and they promptly 
become a minor detail of municipal concern. It 
is inevitable that a body instituted primarily to 
manage the governmental affairs of adult society 
will give first thought to the interests of that. so- 
ciety. The effect of an act-of the municipal gov- 
ernment is immediate upon the electorate; its re- 
suli, whenever it involves a compromise between 
municipal and school affairs, is remote upon the 
children. Democracy can pay the price ten or 
twenty years hence. Passing over the petty 
politics which obstruct from day to day the suc- 
cessful conduct of our schools as incidental to 
such a system, we shall always find this element of 
“result-time” doing the greater mischief, for it 
constantly operates to thwart all efforts to get at 
the fundamental problems of public instruction. 


ENLISTING “HOME RULE” FOR MUNICIPAL 
CONTROL. 

Those citizens of Buffalo who are striving to 
bring about a state of mind that will insist upon a 
separation of our school system from municipal 
control are charged with treason to home rule. 
This would be a serious charge if the municipality 
were the only instrument of government through 
which the citizens could exercise home rule in our 
cities. There are, however, at least two such in- 
struments of government,—the municipality and 
the school district. Both are democratic institu- 
tions, for they are created by, and are subject to, 
the will of the people of the whole state. Each 
is subject to certain minimum requirements de- 
termined by state legislation, and each is free to 
perform its peculiar task, subject to those require- 
ments, according to the will and ambition of the 
citizens. P 
MUNICIPALITIES AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 

NEW YORK. 

There are fifty-seven cities in New York State. 
Each is organized as a municipality and as a city 
school district. In fifty-six cities, a council is at 
the head of the municipality and a board of edu- 
cation at the head of the school district. It is 
true that in a number of these cities the munici- 
pality has in one way or another encroached upon 
the legitimate functions of the school district; but, 
in only one of the whole fifty-seven, namely 
Buffalo, has the municipality been able to assume 
complete control of public instruction. 

THE EXPLANATION. 
The explanation for Buffalo’s anomalous situ- 


ation is a matter of history. For twenty-five 
years the schools of Buffalo operated under the 
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provisions of the state education law and its 
‘amendments. Then in. 1837 the city charter was 
‘amended by incorporating in it provisions for the 
operation of the schools. It provided that the 
mayor and aldermen should exercise their duties 
as commissioners of common schools “in common 
council.” The natural thing followed. To switch 
their mental processes from those of aldermen to 
those of commissioners of common schools under 
the constant pressure of political expediency be- 
came increasingly difficult as municipal problems 
developed in size and complexity. The commis- 
sioner gradually disappeared in the alderman, and 
the school district in the municipality. During 
the decades which followed, it became a habit gen- 
erally to look upon public instruction as an in- 
tegral part of municipal affairs, so that two years 
ago it was easy for amateur excursionists in edu- 


cational legislation to secure public sufferance for. 


a measure that deserts public instruction to the 
kind of politics from which they sought to rescue 
the municipality. Far from enjoying the benefits 
of home rule; the citizens of the school district of 
Buffalo must now stand aside and watch public 
instruction bear the burden of a system incompe- 
tently devised in addition to the continued 
-dangers of petty politics. 
EDUCATION AND MUNICIPAL 
EXPERIMENTATION. 

The pioneer citizens of the state created the 
-school district an independent corporation, and 
placed upon it the burden of securing the proper 
training of every child within its jurisdiction. Ex- 
perience has discovered many reasons which con- 
firm the wisdom of their action, in addition to the 
negative one that control by municipal officials, 
besides obscuring that independence, is a consistent 
failure. The progress of public instruction halts 
so long as it is an object of municipal experimen- 
-tation, or is treated as an avenue of retrenchment 
for the political sins of former municipal govern- 
ments. A more important reason has been dis- 
covered in the fact that citizen interest in educa- 
tion applies its energies with fruitful results in 
proportion to the degree in which the public school 
system is independent, and is organized and ad- 
ministered on that basis. 

PROBLEMS FOR THE CITIZENS. 

Given proper legislative foundations to build 
upon, our school will then need an uninterrupted 
opportunity to develop into an efficient instrument 
of education. Organized citizenship can guar- 
antee this opportunity by preventing the encroach- 
ments of petty politics. In addition to this con- 
stant defensive duty, there will be the more ag- 
gressive services of securing and maintaining the 
highest possible standard of personnel for the 
board of education; of insisting upon the most 
approved methods in selecting the members ot 
the professional afid administrative agencies 
throughout the school system; of securing ade- 
auate and efficient agencies of information re- 
garding the activities of the department of edu- 
cation considered separately and in comparison 
with the activities of departments of education in 
-other cities; of encouraging the maintenance of 
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the right relationship between the board of ed 

cation and the professional agencies of the ‘“< 
partment. These are a few of the duties of - 
ganized citizenship which can be performed Ah 
spirit of cooperation with maximum effect ual 
an efficient system; but so long as the system 
improperly organized at the foundations the oan 
problem worth the attention of the citizens dl 
Buffalo is obviously that of setting it right. : 

THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
BUFFALO. 

_ it is the promise of long years of fruitful co- 
Operation between our many citizen organizations 
and a system of public instruction whose founda- 
tions are well laid, that impels the Public Educa- 
tion Association to advocate’ the complete separa- 
tion ot our school system from municipal control 
The association is strengthened in its position he 
the first fruits of the system established by the 
commussion charter,—citizen interest and energy 
nullified by an act of a city council in abrogating 
over night the essential powers of our board of 
education. 
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FROM JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING’S 
ESSAYS—(IIL.) 


SELECTED BY J. F. WILLIS 





W hat barons accomplished by brute-force, our 
successful men accomplish by SMARTNESS. 

Reason is God’s noblest gift; to discourage its 
use is IMPIOUS, whatever the pretext. 

Use knowledge to improve the intellect, rather 
than the intellect to get knowledge. 

_Who diffuse love and truth belong to a race 
higher than shopkeepers and conquerors. 
Chink and speak upon what you love, and dwell 
little on what is distasteful to you. 

Memory is .the LEAST noble of intellectual 
powers, the nearest to animal intelligence. 

The time given to newspapers would, if rightly 
used, bring us to philosophic insight. 

We make education and religion too much a 
social affair, too littl a PERSONAL affair. 

Character and intellectual openness is the cul- 
ture we wish to see prevail in America. 

Bow in homage to the noblest effort in a 
righteous cause of the lowliest human being. 

The morning or the evening star is not so fair as 
the wisdom learned from literature. 

Strive ceaselessly to increase thy power of ad- 
miration, enthusiasm, reverence and love. 

Keep aloof from those that think in herds, who 
value things as the crowd values them. 

Let the teacher lead his pupils to a knowledge 
higher than that which the crowd has. 

It is doubtful if a woman should ever marry, if 
she cannot sing and loves not poetry. 

Fondness for slang is the characteristic of a 
crude mind, or of one who is degenerate. 

Culture modifies the form and intensity of our 
passions but leaves them with us still. 

Self-respect is the basis of every virtue, and he 
is the best teacher who nourishes it. 

If the virtuous but knew how to make them- 
selves amiable, they could conauer the world. 

Man is made by EDUCATION—by the educa- 
tion he gets, and the education he gives himself. 
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Endowments are MERELY possibilities; self- 
activity must determine what they are to grow. 

Whoever have lived affectionately among books 
have been in general good and worthy men. 

The educator’s power lies in the power to stimu- 
late; man has this power more than woman. 

Wrong is the tendency to place elementary edu- 
cation almost. wholly in the hands of women. 

It is desertion to the enemy to urge one to pur- 
sue learning as a means of monéy-getting. 

The aim of whoever wishes to improve himself 
should be to take delight only in the. best. 

As we grow in worth and wisdom,—faith in 
knowledge and conduct is confirmed and de- 
veloped. 

Whose main hope is that he may die rich has 
begun to dig the grave of his nobler faculties. 

It is shallow conceit to imagine that we educate 


men wher we do nothing but sharpen their facul- 


ties. 
To make one’s self moral and intellectual is to 
make one’s self also physically attractive. 
Gentlemen are rarer than ladies, because it takes 
more to make a gentleman than to make a lady. 
Work in whose doing it is impossible to think is 
inferior, and hurtful to prosperity of soul. 
Women are aristocrats; it is always the mother 





who makes us feel that we belong to the better 
sort. 
To care for a pugilist more than for a philos- 
opher or a poet is to be either a dog or a cock. 
Mothers lose half their power when they cease 
to be intellectually superior to their children. 
The problem is, whether the newspapers shall 
not in time submerge both intellect and character. 
Who makes pastimes life’s occupation, whatever 
their titles or possessions, are but vulgar triflers. 
Liberal education dees for the mind what whole- 
some food and healthful exercise do for the body. 
Reverence for superiors is a Christian virtue 
which today has special need of being preached. 
Young man, give your heart to some hero; then, 
have you entered the vestibule of the temple of cul- 
ture. 


To develop faculty is the educator’s aim and end ; 
imparting information is incidental and subsidiary. 

He is richest and strongest whose soul is filled 
with highest thoughts and divinest inspirations. 

The original thoughts and words of the most 
intrepid writer—a small volume shall easily con- 
tain. 

The BEST educate and make themselves; life, 
the great masters, and obstinate labor are their 
masters. 





THE MAKING OF OAK RIDGE SCHOOL 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Oak Ridge School, four miles from Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, is one of the best illustrations of 
community leadership in the United States. 

There are three-and-a-half acres in the school 
lot. About one-eighth of this is a delightful oak 
grove. 

The teacherage, costing $2,700 with the gar- 
age, is absolutely ideal for the home life of the 
two women teachers and for social community 
life. 

The garden—teacher and school garden—has 
all garden varieties that can be raised in the 
South from peanuts and okra to melons and 
sweet corn. The hennery has only thoroughbred 
poultry for eggs and broilers for guest table. 

The playground, notably the setting for bas- 
ket ball, is a community affair for old and 
young. 


The four-year-old two-room schoolhouse has 
been greatly enlarged with rooms for manual 
work and domestic science, with a community 
veranda, twenty-eight feet square, open on two 
sides. 

One afternoon each week, from four to six, 
the adults of the district come and play basket 
ball under the leadership of the teacher. 

Every Friday evening the entire community 
has a delightful “party” on that 784 square feet 
of veranda with the schoolrooms for their wraps. 

Every Sunday afternoon, from 3 to 5, the en- 


tire community has a Sunday school, using the 
entire plant, the adult class—the largest of all— 
on the veranda. 

The school district, absolutely and totally 
tural, unanimously voted to tax itself for $650, 
for the enlargement of the schoolhouse with two 
new rooms and the veranda, and unanimously 
bonded itself for the building of the teacherage, 
and no one in the district fails to get much pleas- 
ure and advantage from the plant. One of the 
wealthiest farmers in the district said that he got 
$650 worth of satisfaction out of that veranda 
the first six months. 


When it came to investing $650 in the veranda 
and two additional rooms for industrial and 
domestic science departments the people could 
not wait for the schoel district meeting to vote 
it, so a few men put their names to a note and 
cashed it in a Rock Hill bank sure of the unani- 
mous vote of the tax when the time came. 

All this came between September 1, 1915, and 
July 1, 1916. From nothing to national fame 
in community leadership in ten months was a 
great achievement. 

At first blush all credit will be given Mrs. 
Hetty Browne, the teacher-leader in all this 
community development, and I would be the last 
to detract anything from the great glory that is 
her due. Indeed, I will go so far as to say that 
Mrs. Hetty Browne is among the first six women 
in American educational genius, masterfulness, 
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‘and leadership, but as no one lives to himself 
alone, so no one grows by himself alone. 

Oak Ridge could never have had its trans- 
formation in ten months even under the direc- 
tion and inspiration of Mrs. Hetty Browne had 
not someone else gotten Oak Ridge ready for the 
transformation, and she could not have done her 
part had someone not gotten her ready for it. 

The highest of laboratory art is the tracing 
of events to their source. In the case of biology 
this is vastly more fascinating than in inorganic 
-action, in animals than in plants, in human ac- 
tion than in non-human, in sociology than in 
physiology. Hence the joy of tracing the causes 
that prepared Oak Ridge for Mrs. Browne and 
Mrs. Browne for Oak Ridge. 

Six years ago the school of Oak Ridge was 
held in about as miserable a shanty as_ ever 
housed children. There was good teaching, and 
the best men in the community were trustees of 
the public school. They were the best of bu> - 
ness men and so skilfully had they administered 
affairs that they had $1,100 in the bank. That 
was good business and they and the taxpayers 
were proud of themselves. The teacher was a 
graduate of Winthrop Normal College. Why 
shouldn’t they be proud? 

Miss Leila Russell was chosen as county su- 
pervisor to look after school details under the 
county superintendent. This was in 1910-11, and 
she was the first to hold such a position in the 
state. Her first official act was to read a letter 
from the teacher in the Oak Ridge school- 
shack begging her to come there first as it was 
only four miles from Rock Hill. 

Miss Russell’s first official activity was to go 
to the Oak Ridge’ school. The outfit was tragic. 
In the rear of the one little room was a cord of 
wood stacked to dry, but everything was neat 
as wax work. The children were well behaved, 
and they were learning wisely and well. 

Miss Russell’s next act was to find the trus- 
tees and tell them that they should use that 
$1,100 in the bank and an allowance the state 
would give them, if they built a standardized 
schooi, for a new schoolhouse, which they did 
within the year, and though Miss Russell left her 
county office for work in Winthrop College she 
has been the adviser-in-chief of those trustees 
ever since. She got Oak Ridge ready for some 
great achievement. 

But who got Mrs. Hetty Browne ready? This 
was quite a different proposition. In 1911, when 
Miss Russell was dealing with Oak Ridge trus- 
tees, Mrs. Browne was a grade teacher twenty 
miles away. Born in the country, in love with 
the country, she was greatly dissatisfied with the 
routine work within the walls of a city school- 
house. A restless soul caged in a city course of 
study was she. 

That same summer, 1911, A. P. Bourland was 
lying on a grassy hillside in Europe looking upon 
the richest farms in the world. He had nothing 
to do but to think and he had a vision of an 
ideal rural school. 

In 1912 he said to Wyckliffe Rose, then of the 
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Peabody Board: “I would like an appropriation 
to do what I want to do with it,’ and it was 
granted. 

In a winter evening of 1912-13 Dr. Bourland 
was sitting by the open fire in the home of Presj- 
dent David Bancroft Johnson of Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina, and they ram- 
bled aimlessly in conversation and Dr. Bourland 
told of his having money that he could not use 
because there was no place and nobody to use it, 

Those who know Dr. Johnson need not be told 
what happened. 

“An old house with no trace of a schoolroom, 
with a garden spot, with a big veranda for study 
and class work out of doors,” was what Bourland 
wanted and it was what they found. 

But then a woman, a woman chafing under 
routine school work! W. T. Tate, the rural 
school representative of the State Board of Edu- 
cation of South Carolina, “happened” to be at 
Winthrop College that day and he told them of 
Mrs. Hetty Browne, and in 1913 she was in a 
rattletrap, long unused house behind Winthrop 
College and her glorious achievement there has 
been the subject of articles by many pens. All 
that Dr. Bourland insisted upon when he in- 
stalled her there under President Johnson was: 
“Forget that you ever saw a schoolroom. Just 
take these children and live with them and lead 
them from day to day.” 

But she was “in town,” even though she was 
in a back yard, and she was restless for real 
country community work, and Miss Leila Russell 
once more advised the Oak Ridge people of their 
privilege and in September, 1915, Mrs. Browne 
was in the Oak Ridge school. 

What she achieved is a matter of record, as 
has been here recounted, but how did she do it? 
That is the vital thing. 

How did she get all of the adults to working 
in harmony and with enthusiasm? 

A basket ball equipment was the first flush of 
victory. The rural mail delivery man “hap- 
pened” there at the recess hour and he tried it 
with the kids and it was such fun that he “hap- 
pened” to be there every day at the recess hour. 

One man in the district, one of the wealthiest 
and most esteemed men in the district, was the 
one outspoken opponent of the proposition to 
buiid a $2,700 teacherage. He was passing the 
schoolhouse when the rural mail delivery man 
was playing basket ball and spoke disparaging-y 
of such child’s play for a man. The mail man 
insisted that it was no kid trick to put the ball 
through the basket, and to show the mail man 
his folly the farmer tried it with a result that 
can readily be imagined. The children laughed 
and laughingly told of it at home with the result 
that some man was trying it at every recess and 
it eventuated that the teacher had a class of 
adults in basket ball from 4 to 5 one afternoon 
each week. So keen was the community en- 
thusiasm that not a vote has been cast against 
any proposition originating with Mrs. Browne. 

I was there at a Sunday School session im 
July, 1916. There were two automobiles. two 
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ies each with a horse, two with a mule, 
two saddle horses, and two saddle mules. There 
were nearly fifty persons at the Sunday School, 
about half adults. It was a new venture for 
Oak: Ridge, but it is an assured success. 

The school achievements of Oak Ridge by un- 
conventional but intensely captivating ways are 
as noteworthy as is the community harmony. 
The welfare work will fare well at Oak Ridge 
for many years to come. 
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ELIMINATING THE OLD-AGE BUGBEAR 


BY CONNER T, JONES 





High School, Sewickley, Pa. 


“Teachers are underpaid” is the cry that is con- 

stantly heard in educational circles. In dollars, 
perhaps, yes; in the joy of working for others, 
no. 
The majority of elderly men and women who 
have made themselves independent tell us that the 
gaining of wealth is not so much the making of 
money as it is the saving of money. The progres- 
sive communities that have provided pension 
funds for teachers old in service base these funds 
upon the theory of saving rather than upon that 
of making money. Unfortunately, many teachers 
do not have the protection of an old-age pension 
fund. 

Upon entering the profession one of the most 
important things for the young teacher to do is to 
turn her eyes to the days when age will have 
sapped her strength, and to realize that whether 
the evening of her life will be one of peace or one 
of hardship depends upon the years of teaching 
that lie before her now. It is a well-known fact 
that the promoters of questionable securities and 
others who prey upon the gullibility of novices in 
financial matters find their richest fields among 
teachers and preachers. How sad a spectacle is 
that of the worn-out school teacher with but a 
bundle of worthless “get-rich-quick” stock certifi- 
cates to support her in old age. 

There are many excellent plans of preparing 
for comfort in old age. One teacher is paying a 
few dollars each month toward the purchase of 
a small house in a growing town. She has already 
“saved” two houses which are rented, and now 
has the third almost paid for. By the time her 
teaching days are over the rents from her houses 
will bring her a larger amount than her present 
salary. 

A teacher in a small New England town was 
taught the saving habit in her girlhood by thrifty 
Scotch parents, and the few dollars she now 
deposits in the savings bank are never missed and, 
with the interest which is constantly accumulating, 
will keep her comfortably in later years. 

In Pennsylvania there is a teacher who, follow- 
ing Benjamin Franklin’s advice, has a few shares 
of building and loan association stock, the officers 
and members of which are her own townsmen. 
Though many years of service are yet before her, 
She has a “nest egg” of well up into four figures 
and it is growing rapidly. One advantage of the 
building and loan association plan is that it is neces- 
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sary to put aside a given amount periodically, which 
15 a great stimulus to those of us who are prone to 
gratify some luxurious taste and then “make it up 
next month.” . 

A Southern teacher was in the habit of keeping 
her savings in the bank until a mining or oil weil 
stock salesman would happen along, when she 
would trade her money for a gorgeously engraved 
stock certificate in some company that is now 
listed as moribund. One day her banker induced 
her to buy a one-hundred-dollar bond of a prosper- 
ous city in her state. She has now accumulated 
quite a number of these baby bonds, each purchase 
being supervised by the conservative banker. 

Another teacher has an opportunity to do sev- 
eral hours of tutoring each week, the income from 
which is occasionally buying a share or two of gilt 
edged railroad stock. The surplus from her regu- 
lar salary finances her work at summer school. 
Well chosen courses in the summer schools of our 
colleges and universities are among the best in- 
vestments the teacher can make. In our rapidly 
moving profession we must, like Alice in Wonder- 
land, run to “keep up with where we are at.” 

An Indiana teacher has limited her expendi- 
tures to an amount not greater than her first year’s 
salary. She has received several small increases 
which are being conservatively invested and now 
amount to a goodly sum, even after she withdrew 
enough to spend the summer of 1913 in Europe. 

A young teacher who supports her widowed 
mother was greatly worried at the thought of any- 
thing happening that would leave her mother desti- 
tute until she learned of the endowment form of 
life insurance, which not only safeguards the 
mother, but also provides for her own old age. 

Today greater opportunities are being offered 
the small saver than ever before. Banks are 
anxious to obtain the small accounts that but 
yesterday they disdained to accept; our most ably 
managed railroads, cities and industrial organiza- 
tions, by issuing securities of smaller par values, 
are making it possible for the saver of but one 
hundred dollars to receive the advantages pre- 
viously held only by those who had thousands at 
their command; life insurance companies are 
offering variations of their policies which seem to 
meet every need of the saver, and in addition give 
protection while saving; responsible bankers and 
brokers permit clients to purchase securities on 
liberal partial payment plans. It appears that 
every financial agency is adjusting itself to meet 
the demands of those of.small capital. 

However, caution in™investing is as necessary 
as ever, for the swindler is still abroad and no 
method of saving should be adopted without first 
consulting a conservative business man or, better 
still, a banker of good reputation. 


We must bear in mind that the hills that are 
furthest away are apt to appear to be the greenest, 
as for example in the case of the teacher in 
Florida investing in Oregon apple land, while the 
teacher in Oregon invests in Florida orange 
groves. At best, the purchase of land requires a 
keen knowledge *of local conditions and expert 
judgment. The rule of never purchasing land until it 
has been seen by the intending purchaser should 








be carefully followed. It must be realized that 
the purchase of land is in the nature of speculation, 
and the saver’s first lesson is to distinguish be- 
tween speculation and investment and to firmly 
determine not to be led along the path of specula- 
tion, which is beset with pitfalls and leads to dis- 
aster. 

After all, the providing for the future is a ques- 
tion of analyzing the various plans of saving, the 
choosing of the one best suited to the individual’s 
need, and then sticking to that plan. 
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REMINISCENCES 


BY JOHN MACDONALD 





The first schoolhouse in which I was a pupil, 
or scholar, as they would say there, would be 
considered comfortable and attractive enough 
even in these twentieth century years. It was 
built of stone and had a slated roof. The walls 
were covered with ivy. In front of the build- 
ing, between it and the sea, was a beautiful 
flower garden; a brawling burn (brook) beyond 
that. A  green—playground—flanked by a 
small grove of trees, was near by. The panes 
in the windows were diamond-shaped. _ Inside, 
the room was well-ventilated and lighted; a 
grate at one end gave heat when needed, which 
was not often, for the Gulf Stream kept zeru 
at a distance, and the children were well-used 
to a lighter cold. 

The floor was made of tiles, and there were 
mats where needed. As to the equipments, 
there was a blackboard, not much used; a fine 
set of maps, a good globe, and a choice library. 

Forms (benches) extended in front of the 
windows, facing the flower garden and the sea. 
Upon these forms the advanced scholars sat and 
studied when not reciting—a word not yet in- 
vented. A desk (pronounced dask) was co-ex- 
tensive with the benches. Upon this desk 
books and slates were placed when not in use. 
There was no attempt to shut out from the 
children the beautiful views of the sea and land, 
of the distant mountains, and of the stately 
ships, great and small, which moved in or out 
from “their haven under the hill.” In schools 
here and there, I have seen high windows placed 
between the pupils and the outer life. Is not 
the view of a beautiful landscape an important 
part of one’s education? 





Another schoolroom in which I was a scholar 
was essentially the same as the other, but in- 
stead of a grate it had steam pipes, and a ven- 
tilatory system. There was the same form ar- 
rangement, and an outlook from the windows 
of sea, island, mountain, rock, strait and bay. 

There were comfortable seats for recitations 
on the other side of the schoolrooms; when a 
class was called, the scholars swang round from 
the backless benches and went over to the 
seats. 

There was no grading, but there was a pro- 
motion to higher work. So, when the arithme- 
tic was well finished, bookkeeping. algebra, or 
, geometry was begun, and a good reader entered 
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the study of Latin. In fact, there was a high 
school course evolving out of the elementary 
studies. I had a thorough course in Latin Gram- 
mar and prose in that ungraded mountaim 
school— Western Schoel Journal. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BY SUPERINTENDENT IRA T. CHAPMAN 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


Within recent years, the customary plan of 
organizing the public schools has been ‘greatly 
changed. The main reason for the most exten- 
sive modification has been a desire to make the 
schools of greater service to youths of both 
sexes between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
Many persons believe that some of the advan- 
tages of the high school as we have known it 
with its teachers prepared for specific types of 
work and with its differentiated courses should 
in some measure be available for all boys and 
for all girls. Certainly, in industrial communi- 
ties this could not be made effective without 
changing the old organization of schools, for 
not more than thirty or forty out of every hun- 
dred boys or girls ever reach the high school. 
The large majority have, therefore, relied on the 
grammar grades with a course of study common 
to all and largely given over to preparing for 
the high school into which these boys and girls 
never hoped to pass. It was obvious, therefore, 
that in order to make the public schools most 
advantageous for all, changes of some _ kind 
were inevitable. 

From the far West—from California—came 
the plan which has been very generally approved 
and adopted. Instead of the elementary and 
grammar school of eight years, or eight grades 
followed by the high school of four years, the 
school system there provided 
elementary school and for six years of high 
school. The high school period was again di- 
vided into two equal parts—each with its sepa- 
rate organization. The first three years was 
known as the Junior High School; the second as 
the Senior High School. This plan for high 
schools is now very frequently found in the 
central and far West. Many cities of New York, 
New Jersey and New England are making a be- 
ginning in this direction. Norwalk established 
junior high schools two years ago. 

Boys and girls who have completed the sixth 
gerade enter Junior High. Everyone is assigned 
to a home room in charge of a teacher known as 
the home-room teacher. For the boy or for the 
girl so assigned, this teacher is supposed to be @ 
special adviser. She has charge of these pupils 
for some recitations; for the remaining work of 
the day, they pass to other teachers. For the 
first half year, all pupils except special groups 
have the same kind of work. At the beginning 
of the second half of the seventh year, pupils are 
grouped into three divisions known as the Aca- 
demic, Commercial and Manual Arts. These 
divisions represent types of preparation for col- 
lege or technical schools, for clerical or larger 
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commercial work and for industrial activities. 
The’ somewhat general differentiation is made 
in order that the schools may be of more definite 
service to all boys and girls, even if the time 
to attend high school is limited. For the first 
year and a half of the Junior High School or in 
most respects for the first two years these divi- 
sions differ so little that a pupil can change from 
one to another without much loss of time. 

The seventh and eighth grades are largely 
given over to fundamental work in the regular 
school studies. Pupils leaving school at the 
close of the eighth year will, however, have be- 
gun definite preparation and, particularly in the 
commercial and manual arts divisions, will have 
received some training of immediate value for 
every-day life. With the last year of the Junior 
School (the ninth year of school) elementary 
courses in both the manual arts and the commer- 
cial group of courses are sufficiently advanced 
to give areal advantage to boys and girls 
dropping out at that time to be employed in the 
home, the factory, the store or the office. In 
the tenth year of school or the first year of the 
Senior High, the subjects of these elementary 
courses—the shorter manual arts and the shorter 
clerical course—are more thoroughly studied. 
Some of the very essential phases of the tenth 
year’s work in these courses will, however. be 
available for boys‘and girls out of day school 
in the continuation work of the evening school. 


: MT 


The commercial course, which is completed in 
the last year of the Senior High, aims to pre- 
pare for advanced clerical and secretarial posi- 
tions and with some modifications for such col- 
leges as Wharton School of Finance and Sim- 
mons College. The manual arts course, com- 
pleted in the last year, gives a knowledge and 
preparation for home and mechanical activities. 
This is also the preparatory course for normal 
schools. |The academic course, which is con- 
tinuous for the six years, prepares for colleges 
and technical schools. Latin and algebra may 
be begun either at the middle of the eighth year 
or at the beginning of the ninth. 

No one division or course is better than any 
other, for the choice should depend upon the 
aptitudes of the pupil. In other words the pu- 
pil should be in that course for which he is fitted 
by training and natural ability and he should 
make progress in his chosen course. Parents 
confer with the master and home-room teacher 
in order that there may be intelligent guidance 
and co“peration both on the part of the school 
and on the part of parents or patrons interested. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that par- 
ents and teachers must codperate in the highest 
degree throughout the entire high school period 
whether the time for high school be one or two 
years or six years, if results in accord with in- 
dividual abilities and consequently most satisfac- 
tory for future prospects are to be obtained. 





THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE—(VIII.) 


BY W. J. BUTTON 
Glendale, California 


While at Tuskegee much emphasis is put upon 
industrial. training, every student is required to 
enroll in the academic department. Students are 
divided into two classes, the day school students 
and the night school students. The latter work 
during the day in some employments or industries 
of the Institution, and attend academic exercises 
for two hours five evenings of every week. 

The night school is maintained for those young 
people who are determined to educate themselves 
but who are unable to meet the small charge made 
in the day school. Applicants must be sixteen 
years of age in this section and must be physically 
able to perform adult labor. Night school stu- 
dents may work out a part of their board, the 
wages they receive depending upon the kind of 
work they can perform. As the student grows 
more proficient his wages are increased. When 
the amount earned by a night school scholar equals 
$50, he becomes a day school student. 

In the day school, students are expected to pay 
all or a greater part of their expenses in cash. 
They attend school three days each week and work 
each alternate week day at some trade or industry. 
They must be of good physique and not less than 
fourteen years of age. The day school scholars 
constitute a large majority of the enrollment. 
They are also given an opportunity to work out a 
part of their board each month 


The necessary expenses of students are small. 
No worthy young person earnestly desirous of 
gaining an education is permitted to leave the In- 
stitute because of lack of means. Not including 
the clothing, $50 will enable an _ industrious, 
economical student to spend a term of nine months 
in the day school. The only absolute requirement 
of money is in the payment of t':e entrance fee of 
$10, and the cost of books which, in the lower pre- 
paratory class, amounts to about $2.50, and in the 
higher senior class about $6.75. 


In the interests of discipline, good health and 
correct ideas of dress, careful attention is given 
to the clothing worn by both the young men and 
the young women. The latter are required to wear 
navy blue uniform dress and hat; the former must 
provide themselves with a full uniform of dark 
blue cloth including a military cap. Simplicity, 
comfort, economy and good taste are inculcated 
in matters of dress. 

As before said, and it cannot be made too promi- 
nent, the union of labor with learning is here an in- 
flexible rule. A robust young fellow, as it often 
happens, fresh from the shop or fields, having 
heard that by going to Tuskegee he can fit himself 
to earn higher wages, knocks at the doors of the 
Institute and says: “I came here to learn a trade, 
but I do not want to spend any time im study.” 
At the same time, or more frequently, there comes 








a@.young man who by some good fortune has had 
his ambition for an education aroused. His idea 
of education, however, is the study of books alone, 
and he says: “I want to take a course in the aca- 
demic department, and | can pay my way, but I 
do not wish to spend any time in work.” 

Now, to each of these well-meaning but mis- 
guided applicants there is the same uncompromis- 
ing answer: “No. 
here; they cannot be separated. 
take you.” 

By pursuing this course, the industrial work 
never, in the eyes of the students, descends to 
drudgery, while the principles and facts learned 
in their academic studies are made to have prac- 
tical application to actual conditions. Thus the 
abstract teaching of the classroom gets its expres- 
sion in the field and the shop, and what in the 
school study was cloudy, uncertain and of little 
value, becomes in the workshop clear, definite and 
useful. 

In the academic faculty there were, in 1915, 
fifty-two teachers, eleven of whom gave their 
whole time to the teaching of English. The others 
taught mathematics, history, geography, science, 
economics, education, bookkeeping, music, draw- 
ing, writing, physical culture, etc. In order to 
maintain a close and effective correlation between 
the classroom studies and the industrial activities 
every academic teacher visits the industrial divi- 
sions, weekly,—thus systematically coming in per- 
sonal contact with the work of the vocational 
teachers. 

The course in academic instruction laid out in 
the Tuskegee curriculum is an interesting study 
for any one that has given attention to educational 
systems and methods. In the construction of this 
course of study there is a clear conception of the 
mental condition of the average Tuskegee appli- 
cant and of the ends aimed at in promoting his 
education. In passing we can take only a super- 
ficial glance at the scholastic work of the Institute. 

Here are seven years of steady application to 
mind-training along lines of study not pursued 
similarly by any other school within the range of 
my experience. The first three years in the aca- 
demic course cover the preparatory period of the 
pupil. The following four years constitute the 
advanced or normal course. The grading is neces- 
sarily different from that of ordinary public or 
private schools. Many of those who are matricu- 
lated here must be taught almost or entirely from 
the start. 

For entrance to the lowest preparatory class all 
of the scholastic requirement of the pupil is that 
he shall be able to read, write, add, subtract, multi- 
ply and divide. In the first preparatory year, the 
simple forms of the English language and the pri- 
mary elements of English grammar are thoroughly 
taught and reviewed. In the teaching of reading 
and spelling, a spelling book and the early num- 
bers of a series of readers are used. In composi- 
tion work, oral and written, the subject of the stu- 
dent’s themes is related to his industrial work. 
With the life about him as subject matter, the pupil 
is taught to observe, to think, to talk and to write. 
He is led to draw on his own knowledge and ¢x- 


Hence we cannot 


Study and work go together 
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perience, to analyze his own thoughts, and to ex- 
press his ideas in simple and _ correct language. 
During the following two: years of preparatory 
work the student continues in English composition, 
still basing his expression upon thought growing 
out of his recitations and his manual labor. The 
elementary principles of grammar are continued 
with abundant drill on the construction of illustra- 
tive sentences. Model forms of simple English 
are studied as a step toward the study of literature, 
In the third preparatory class the study of gram- 
mar as a science is begun. Thentes, for which the 
material is taken from industrial subjects with 
which the pupil is familiar, are also continued. In 
the language work letter-writing holds a promi- 
nent place. Much time and careful drill are given 
to this important branch of a practical education. 

In the method of teaching composition at Tus- 
kegee it is interesting to note the practical and 
sensible way in which the troublesome problem of 
theme-subject is solved. The Tuskegee student’s 
composition-miaterial throughout the course is 
found in connection with his daily life in school, 
library, field, shop, home or campus. The young 
folks therefore who figure in the following lines 
could not have had the advantages of the Tus- 
kegee idea of training in English composition :— 


“A little lad on a hillside home 

Wrote a story of life in town: 

A little maiden in town that day ] 
Wrote of the hillside far away; 

And neither did well, alas, for oh,— 

They told of the things they did not know.” 
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OREGON’S NEW CHILD EDUCATION 
EXHIBIT 


The establishment of a Parents’ Educational 
Bureau in every Oregon city of over 5,000 popula- 
tion is the chief aim of the novel traveling ex- 
hibit sent to the fall state fair (September, 1916), 
and to the state capital (January, 1917). 

Thirty-five counties are to be visited by the ex- 
hibit before the 1917 legislature convenes, as an 
eye-opener to the people and a means of arousing 
public sentiment. 

Prevention is the keynote of the exhibit, which 
is a complete illustrated serial of Oregon’s special 
child welfare needs. These include an eight- 
months’ compulsory school law in every county; 
a child hygiene division for the state board of 
health (for rural public schools inspection and for 
issuing printed instructions to parents on the physi- 
cal care of their children) ; a school-hospital for 
poor, sick and crippled children; private board- 
ing homes instead of orphanages for dependent 
children; public kindergartens; the care and edu- 
cation of children of illegitimate parents by the 
father, until the child is sixteen (instead of by the 
taxpayers ). 

The Oregon Child Welfare Commission (the 
pioneer body of its kind in the United States) 1s 
sending out this exhibit, with the co-operation of 
the University of Oregon, Home and School As- 
sociations, Women’s Clubs, the W. C. T. U., ete. 
The University’s extension lectures are given, and 
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addresses are made by the principals of the various 
state schools whose especial needs are also 
demonstrated by the exhibit. 

Among the revealed requirements are a com- 
mitment law, sterilization for all the paroled (over 
ten years of age), segregation of the high grade 
feeble-minded from imbeciles in the school for 
feeble-minded. 

The state school for the deaf wants parent 
education to prevent deafness, and extension work 
in the provision of day school for deaf children 
over three years of age where oral speech only is 
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taught to give these children. (who. are - normal 
otherwise) needed home environment. 

Better facilities are urged for the partially 
blind; more industrial work and a market for 
products. 

Segregation of younger delinquent boys from 
the older boys, and of dependent boys, and more 
industrial training, are desired by the Boys’ Train- 
ing School, while, the importance of the state 
giving the delinquent girl a chance to live right is 
the impressive need of the new Girls’ Training 
School. 
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WRITERS AND THEIR WRITINGS 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
BY E. HERMANN 


Few students of the “Confessions” and of 
“Emile” but have at some time or other—prob- 
ably inany times—stood before Rousseau’s por- 
trait and questioned the dead face concerning 
the living soul that baffles our analysis most 
when it most nakedly reveals itself. But the 
painted features hold no clue to the problem, 
and the many critical theories and interpreta- 
tions which have gathered round it have left its 
central darkness unillumined. Time was when 
we interpreted Rousseau in terms of Puritan 
morality; today we interpret him in terms oi 
pathological psychology. Once we condemned 
him as a particularly repulsive and moral delin- 
quent ; now we study him as a particularly in- 
teresting psychiatric patient. And while the 
latter view is the saner and juster, neither of 
the two covers all the facts. 

It does not take a very keen psychological in- 
sight to tell us that Rousseau was a neuropatn, 
that he was afflicted with a fatal moral astigma- 
tism, that he bore an unsound mind in an infirm 
body. But the astounding paradox remains, 
that out of that warped character and flawed 
mind there caine thoughts and words that 
changed the face of European sentiment and 
culture—seminal thoughts that fructified in the 
greatest minds of every nation; magic words 
that touched dead souls to vital issues. It is 
true, of course, that there was “Rousseauism”’ 
before Rousseau; but in him it became articulate 
and operative. “But that is what you have 
proved already,’ was said to Buffon when Rous- 
seau uttered himself on the duty of mothers to 


, 


nurse their own children. “Yes,” was the = an- 
swer; “we all proved it, but Jean Jacques com- 
mands, and is obeyed.” And the secret of Rous- 


seau’s compelling power was not only in the 
magic of his style; it lay in that inalienable 
spiritual birthright which a superficial psych »!- 
ogy cheerfully classes with neurasthenia and 
Satyriasis among “pathological phenomena.” 
Within the tenebrous mesh of warring passions 
and morbid tendencies, the spirit of the man 
moved in a mysterious way; and where the m°re 
laboratory-psychologist is interested in the 
mesh, the man of spiritual insight is interested 


in the triumph of the ensnared spirit, and r ad, 
the enigma in the light of that triumph. 

lo run over the leading features of Rousseau’s 
life is to be plunged into mournful wonder tha. 
a spirit so world-moving and enriching ~sh. 1: . 
have stained itself with so many sordid and ig- 
noble deeds. We read of his petty theft of a 
ribbon, and his falsely accusing a young -maid- 
servant of the act to the ruin of her character; 
of his leaving a friend and benefactor sick upon 
the road; of his nauseous intrigues with women; 
of his callous abandonment of his own children, 
and of many delinquencies more. Our faith in 
the depth of his religion is shaken by his calcu- 
lating “conversion”; our very sense of pity is 
dulled by the sordidness of his misfortunes. 
We see him sitting at his unhomely hearth, with the 
brutishly stupid Thérése on one side of him, and 
her malignantly rapacious mother on the other, 
and our compassion is tinged with contempt. 
We read his sophisticated explanation of his un- 
natural act of child-abandonment, and censure 
is added to contempt. We are alienated and re- 
pelled. 

But here it were well to stop and remember 
that we would be comparatively ignorant of 
these dishonoring and disillusionizing facts but 
for Rousseau himself. What other soul has 
stripped itself naked before us with such delib- 
erate and appalling thoroughness? We may 
criticise the accuracy of the “Confessions”; we 
may deny Rousseau’s veracity. It is not dry life 
he gives us; it is life seen through a tempera- 
ment—through the singular and chromatic me 
dium of his soul—but for that very reason it is 
life seen with essentially sincere eyes. And, 
once we have overcome our natural and (one 
feels) just repugnance to his incontinent lust of 
self-communication, we cannot deny this funda- 
mental sincerity, which glimmers even through 
his specious arguments in defence of his aban- 
donment of his children. For he sets down 
these arguments only to refute them in the 
same breath by repeated expressions of peni- 
tence and remorse. And it must be remembered 
that even in this blackest of all his misdeeds he 
stands above many of his contemporaries. They 
abandoned their children, and afterwards ex- 
alted their crime into a social theory. He saw 

Cenatinued on page 354. 
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THE BUFFALO SITUATION 


We are using this week an official statement re- 
garding school affairs in Buffalo. It should be 
read by every one interested in school administra- 
tion. It deals with more conditions and situations 
politically educational and educationally political 
than anything yet published in brief form. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 


An enthusiastic and efficient worker for the 
promotion of nobler character in young people 
has made this appeal to us personally and edi- 
torially :— 

“I hope you will advocate that the need of the 
home and church for more effective help from the 
school in the character education of pupils be met 
by determined effort to work out and introduce 
into high school education some strong and in- 
fluential system of character education.” 

Most gladly will we so advocate, but we con- 
fess that our patience is near the breaking point 
with the plans to put all sorts of responsibilities 
on the schools, especially on the high schools. 
We wish there might be some organization to pro- 
mote an advocacy of more effective help for the 
school from the home and church in the character 
education of pupils, of some strong and influential 
system by which the home and the church may 
help the school, of a movement to raise $1,000,000 
to make the homes and churches realize their 
responsibility for the character education of chil- 
dren and young people. 

The one great mission of the church, which 
overtops all other phases of its mission, is the 
character education of the children of the fami- 
lies directly or indirectly connected with the con- 
gregation. No church is in any sense a success 
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that loses any appreciable percentage of its young 
people from the ranks of the highly moral and 
upright people. 

I'he greatest survey needed in America today is 
a survey of what becomes of every boy and girl 
born into the fold of every congregation. 

The character education of the children of the 
congregation is heaven-high above all other uses 
of the church, and the public has a right to de- 
mand that every church be held responsible for 
the character education of 100 per cent. of its 
young people. 

This does not lessen the responsibility of the 
high schdol, but it does make a demand that the 
churches accept their responsibility for the charac- 
ter education of every child born into their folds. 

We have. no patience with men who cannot 
make their sons go to church service, and with 
women who cannot make their children learn the 
Sunday School lesson, and who scold the high 
school principals for inability to make a thousand 
pupils religious. 
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JOSIAH ROYCE 


Professor Josiah Royce, who died recently at his 
home in Cambridge, was the most highly esteemed 
philosopher of the country. He was a master 
among the students of philosophy, past and pres- 
ent. He thought in the philosophical terms of the 
masters. © 

The New York Evening Post says :— 

_ “Josiah Royce, Alford professor of natural re- 
ligion, moral philosophy and civil polity at Har- 
vard University, was the foremost philosophical 
authority on this side of the water.” 

Professor William P. Montague of Columbia 
University says :— 

My personal feeling toward him almost 
overshadows my appreciation of his ac- 
complishment in philosophy. What stood 
out in his teaching was his aim to make 
students philosophers for themselves. 
Although he was an idealist and a sys- 
tematist, and was far removed from the 
scattering empiricism of others of the 
men who taught at Harvard in his time, 
he was not anxious to make disciples. 
This is the more extraordinary as idealist 
and systematic philosophy disposes men 
to form schools. 

[ may add that he conceived of philos- 
ophy as a religious duty. He had some- 
what the attitude of Socrates, who felt 
that it was the highest obligation of man 
to rationalize his life, but he did not take 
philosophy so impersonally as Socrates. 

Of his place in philosophy, it may be 
said, I think, that he was the greatest 
representative in America, and, with the 
exception of F. H. Bradley of Oxford, 
the greatest representative in the later 
nineteenth century of the idealistic tradi- 
tion. As the greatest modern idealist, he 
differed from others in his respect for 
science and in his mastery of the funda- 
mentals of the sciences. Of the almost 
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captious contempt which other idealists 
showed for the work of the sciences, he 
had none. MJhere was room in his mind 
for all the contributions of materialism 
and science. 

To a power oi literary appreciation he 
added detailed historical knowledge, and 
his lectures were a blend of concrete in- 
formation as to the social milieu of phil- 
osophers, of their motives and of a reali- 
zation of their concepts. Some teachers 
have one or the other of these powers, 
either the instinct for the human and the 
historical or grasp of doctrine. Royce 
could present both supremely well. 

His mastery of science is a story by it- 
self. I am tempted to compare him with 
Kant as to the extent to which he had 
mastered anthropology, sociology and 
mathematics, not to mention psychology. 

In all sciences he was a good amateur, 
especially in physics and chemistry, but in 
mathematics his knowledge and power 
were profound. It was a great attribute 
to Royce, this sympathy for the sciences, 
and one that most distinguishes him from 
other contemporary idealists. 

Another aspect of Royce was his sym- 

pathy for the life of feeling and emotion. 
He had strong sympathy with mysticism 
and was a student of the Hindu system. 
His own system blends very beautifully 
the voluntaristic and mystical elements 
with the intellectualist. 

A pronounced characteristic of his phil- 

osophy was his love of theological cate- 
gories and his interest in religious life. 
He seemed always to be striving to fit his 
own original conceptions into the theolog- 
ical categories of the church. In “Prob- 
lems of Christianity” he attempted to read 
into the doctrines of St. Paul his own 
pluralistic social idea of the community. 

With enormous erudition Royce com- 
bined great lightness. 1 think he was 
perhaps the most learned man in America, 
and yet he was a brilliant raconteur, and 
carried his wisdom easily. ies 

Dr. Royce was born November 20, 1590, in 
Glass Valley, Cal., and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1875. He studied abroad 
and received his degree of Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins 
in 1878, also LL. D. therefrom in 1902. Later he 
received many degrees from the leading untverst- 
ties of England, Scotland and America. He wrote 
many masterly treatises and essays. 
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RECOGNIZE DIFFERENCES 


Of the many problems faced by the educational 
world none is more significant than the need of 
recognizing differences in the mental life as well as 
in the industrial capabilities of children. One 
serious handicap of a graded school is the fact that 


standardized courses of study leave no place for a 


child who has not the type-form mind. ; 
One important advantage of the rural school is 


that the teacher has an opportunity to recognize 
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distinct differences in the mental as well as in the 
physical nature of children. 

The Herefords are a beef variety of cattle and 
Jerseys a dairy variety. They have now bred 
Herefords to a condition of beef production where 
a Hereford heifer is better for beef than a Jersey 
steer. One can scarcely see the hip bones or udder 
of a*Hereford cow and he can see little but hips 
and udder to a Jersey. The world would be beef- 
less if all cows were Jerseys, and milkless if all 
were Herefords, 

There are stock raisers, like Mr. McCrea, pro- 
prietor of the Orchard Lake Hereford farm, Kent- 
land, Indiana, who have bred Herefords for beef 
until a cow cannot nurse her own calf and then 
Jersey cows are provided to nurse the Hereford 
calves. A Hereford calf has more appreciation of, 
if not more affection for, a milk-full Jersey 
nurse than for its Hereford mother. 

The schools have been bred to produce aristo- 
cratic scholarship, thrift and standardized 
reputation until there is liability of having human 
sympathy and democracy dry up. A  farrow 
American life will be a tragedy. The world has 
as much need of the milk of human sympathy as 
it has for roasts and steaks for aristocratic ban- 
quets. 
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SLOCUM RESIGNS 

Dr. William F. Slocum, president of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, for twenty-eight years, 
has resigned, not from ill health nor from lack of 
efficiency, but that he may enjoy some lines of 
work that carry with them no strain of adminis- 
trative responsibility. 

To us, personally, this has especial significance. 
Eight years before Dr. Slocum accepted the presi- 
dency of that wee bit of an institution: we were 
interested in the plans of those who laid the 
foundations. Twice within the first three years, 
and every year thereafter until the college was on 
its feet, we visited it. 

Some years before Dr. Slocum went to Colorado 
we knew him rather intimately and enjoyed some 
dreams with him, dreams which never came true, 
but possibly they helped to develop the vision 
which has made him one of the ablest college presi- 
dents in the country and Colorado College the 
greatest and best institution of its class west of the 
Mississippi. 

Dr. Slocum has not only been one of the great 
college men of the country, but he is one of the 
ablest and most esteemed men in Colorado. When- 
ever honors are to be bestowed upon any group of 
men in Colorado Dr. William F. Slocum is always 
among the elect. A really great man, a man of 
great achievement, of noble character, of wonder- 
ful vision educationally, religiously, and civi- 
cally is Dr. Slocum. 

—_ ———-- + @-0-@-0-@-0- — - - - — 
AMENT TO NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 

Probably Joseph C. Trees of Pittsburgh has paid 
a larger sum for National Park Seminary of 
Washington than has ever been paid in cash for 
school property by any individual. 

John Irvin Cassedy, who founded the seminary 
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eighteen years ago, has made it the one school of 
its class in the world. He selected sixty-five acres 
in the suburbs of Washington which are match- 
less for scenic beauty, inspiration of nature and 
health-promoting conditions. in this glorious 
forest with its hills and dales he has built thirty 
unique buildings, no one like any other in America 
and no one like any other one there. Here Dr. 
Cassedy and his associates have attracted a most 
unusual class of young ladies. lhe property and 
its prestige are supposed to be worth a million dol- 
lars, and Mr. Trees has paid a very large sum to 
get possession of the institution. 

Two factors have entered largely into Mr. Trees’ 
decision. First and foremost, that Dr. James E. 
Ament, for ten years president of the Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School, should take 
charge of ic, and, secondly, the retention of Dr. 
Partington, the present director; Miss Munford, 
the dean, and the prefect of studies, Miss Priest, 
for the present. 

Dr. Ament is to remain in charge of the Indiana 
school for the present, and the management and 
faculty of the seminary will continue the work 
there with no appreciable changes. The changes 
when they come will be in the matter of improve- 
ment in buildings, adding greatly to the material 

. attractiveness of the plant. 

Dr. Ament has achieved wonderiul things at In- 
diana. He is first of all an artist architecturally 
and, secondly, a captivating promoter. Both fea- 
tures mean a fortune to the new proprietor. 
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STRANGE TALE OF REED AND LAHUE 

This is a day of strange tales, but the strangest 
is that of Edgar Reed and J. M. Lahue, or that of 
Donora and Centralia. 

Donora and Centralia do not know each other. 
Reed and Lahue do not know each other. 
Donora is in Pennsylvania and Centralia is in 
Washington. 

Now Lahue of Centralia wrote to Reed of 
Donora that while they did not know each other 
and while Donora and Centralia did not know 
each other the assumption was that since each 
man is a superintendent each man must be a good 
man and on to his job, and since Donora and 
Centralia are cities of about the same size they 
must be equally attractive, and it would certainly 
be a good thing for a man near Pittsburgh to go to 
the Pacific Northwest, and a good thing for a man 
from the Pacific Northwest to come to the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh. 

Now Reed and Lahue agreed with each other 
and each made his city see as he saw, and so on 
August 25 Reed started for Centralia as super- 
intendent of that city, and Lahue on the same hour 
ut the same day left Centralia for Donora as su- 
perintendent-elect of that city, and somewhere 
sometime their trains met each other but neither 
nas ever seen the other. Let us hope that Reed 
in Centralia and Lahue in Donora will live peace- 
fully evermore, or at least until they can make a 
blind trade with some other fellow in some other 


city. 
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THE TOO SMALL SCHOOL 


Any school with fewer than ten pupils is tog 
small for the best results, but conditions may 
make a school permissible with from six to ten 
children. With fewer than six it should not be 
considered a school and should not be so classed, 

Nevertheless, there are in the United States 
thousands of school districts with fewer than six 
children and conditions are such that consolida- 
tion with any other district is impossible. The 
children are there and they must be educated so 
far as possible at public expense. 

It is foolish to scold about them, to ridicule 
them, to ignore them. 

They present a distinct problem in American life 
and it is the business of educators to take them 
seriously. If we do not solve the problem it will 
be to our disgrace as much as to their misfortune. 

State Superintendent A. O. Thomas of Nebraska 
met the issue fairly well when the children were all 
in one family, as is usually the case, by licensing 
the mother to teach them and then giving her all 
possible assistance. When this is possible the 
remedy is relatively easy. “The Mother Teacher” 
is the term used by him. There are certain prin- 
ciples available in the case of schools with six or 
more children which apply somewhat .to these 
schools and even better to the larger one-room 
school. 
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BEST BEQUEST 


In his will Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., left $100,000 to 
the University of Pennsylvania, the income to be 
applied to the increase of professors’ salaries. 

He left half a million more to the University for 
other purposes, but $100,000 was salaries. There 
was nothing for buildings. 

Most bequests are for bricks—few for brains. 

And when for salaries they are for a “new chair” 
rather than for the comfort and reward of the 
faithful professor in service. 
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SPAULDING’S HEROIC INVITATION 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding has done many heroic 
things, officially, in the last few years, but nothing 
has quite equalled his invitation to everyone con- 
nected with the school system of Minneapolis to 
write him an unsigned letter saying frankly what 
the writer thinks the superintendent could do more 
or less, or different, for good of the schools. 
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John MacDonald, Topeka, editor and publisher 
of Western Journal of Education, is writing 
“Reminiscences” of his highly interesting life in 
his monthly. We think no man in the National 
Education Association is more admired for his 
wit and wisdom, or more beloved for his person- 
ality than is he. 


In health no teacher should be retired or allowed 
to retire before fifty-five years of age at the very 
earliest. 


Insist that keen appreciation of art is in the 
same class as performance of the art. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

The Presidential campaign is developing a 
good deal of activity, although it is yet difficult 
to realize that the day of decision is less than a 
month away. Mr. Hughes is proving an effec- 
tive and energetic speaker and his criticisms of 
the administration policy are keen and telling. 
Mr. Wilson is not making any regular campaign 
tours, but is accomplishing much the same ob- 
ject through daily utterances on one occasion or 
another. From his remarks from the station 
platforms on his way west, it would appear that 
he regards his action on the railroad strike 
question as a valuable asset, and so it doubtless 
is among the railroad unions, but perhaps not 
with the voters at large. The election is likely 
to turn upon the extent to which the Progres- 
sives return to their former party allegiance. 
So far, the indications are that the great major- 
ity of them will vote for Hughes. The antici- 
pated meeting between Taft and Roosevelt has 
taken place, but it was rather a chilly affair. 


THE CONSCRIPTION QUESTION. 


With the reassembling of Parliament the 
British Government is confronted with a new 
and serious question, that of conscription in 
Ireland. British losses since the first of July, 
when the Somme offensive began, totaled 307,- 
169 up to October 1. Through Septem- 
ber, they averaged nearly 4,000 a day. To make 
good these enormous losses and to keep the 
fighting lines at their full strength, new recruits 
must be found; and it is not surprising that the 
critics of the government insist that the exemp- 
tion of Ireland from conscription should not be 
continued any longer. Sir Edward Carson af- 
firms that Ireland could provide another half 
million men of fighting age. But, to apply com- 
pulsory military service to Ireland while home 
tule is deferred would be likely to provoke a 
crisis there far more serious than the Sinn Fein 
rising. 

A MILK FAMINE. . 


One crisis follows another rapidly in New 
York. First, there was the carmen’s strike, 
which is still in progress and attended with some 
disorder, though it is losing strength. Then 
came the threatened sympathetic strike which 
promised wide-spread disturbance, but failed to 
materialize, and is now an admitted failure. 
These menaces to the public welfare were fol- 
lowed by a deadlock between producers and dis- 
tributors of milk, as to rates, which brought 
about a shortage of more than 50 per cent. in 
the milk supply, and threatened a real milk fam- 
ine. The city and state authorities tried vainly 
to bring about a settlement; and the State At- 
torney General began an investigation to ascer- 
tain how far there had been an unlawful com- 
bination for the restraint of trade; but investi- 
gations make a slow process for ending a quar- 
rel which concerns one of the chief necessaries 
of life. Happily, after some distressing days, a 
compromise was reached. 


“ 


REFORMS IN MEXICO. 

Revolutions and counter-revolutions, and 
widespread lawlessness and bloodshed constitute 
most of the news from Mexico which finds its 
way into the newspapers; but, back of all this 
and in spite of it, real progress is reported to be 
making under the Carranza government in vari- 
ous directions. Agrarian commissions are at 
work in various states; community lands are be- 
ing restored to their rightful owners; peonage 
has been destoyed by laws limiting the debt of 
laborers and wiping it out after a certain period ; 
the eight-hour day and pay for overtime have 
been decreed: a minimum wage law has been 
enacted; taxation has been equalized; new 
schools have been established; and amnesty is 
gradually being granted to the enemies of the 
government. If the Villas and Zapatas and the 
rest of the brigands can be exterminated, there 
is hope for Mexico. 


MAILS BY AEROPLANE 


The experiments which the post office has au- 
thorized in the carrying of mails by aeroplane 
between New York and Chicago will be watched 
with lively interest. What is contemplated is a 
daily service, and the aviator, Victor Carlstrom, 
who is to carry on the service, expects to cover 
the distance in nine hours, which is less than 
half the time now required for the fastest mail 
trains between the two cities. The service is 
to be continued through the present month; and 
if it accomplishes all that is expected of it, it is 
likely to be extended. It adds one more to the 
many modern methods of saving time and anni- 
hilating distance. The war uses of the aeroplane 
have accustomed us to estimating highly its 
military possibilities; but the new experiment, 1f 
successful, will indicate what may be done with 
it in times of peace. 


THE COTTON CROP. 


The final report of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the cotton crop is a disappointing 
exhibit. The ravages of storms and _ insects 
have caused a loss of almost 3,000,000 bales 
throughout the growing season. The depart- 
ment’s forecasts point to a crop of 11,637,000 
bales as against the June estimate of 14,266,000 
bales; and the condition of the crop on Septem- 
ber 25 was only 56.3 per cent. of normal, which 
is the lowest condition on record for that time 
of the year. The acreage planted this year was 
12.1 per cent. larger than last year, but the 
diminished vield per acre promises to just about 
offset the increase in acreage, so that the final 
output will not vary materially from last year’s 
yield. Favorable weather conditions may yet 
somewhat improve the prospect. 

SETTING BACK THE CLOCKS. 

The daylight-saving regulations terminated in 
England, Germany, France and Holland on 
October 1, and all the official clocks in those 
countries were set back one hour. This does 
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it so heinous that penitence ever burst through 
his attempts at extenuation, and he _ wrote 
“Emile”’—the apotheosis of parental duty—af- 
ter he had done the deed, thereby courting the 
charge of hypocrisy. 

Sometimes one falls to wondering if Rousseau 
was congenitally the degenerate some psychol- 
ogists make him out to be. The picture he has 
drawn of his early training and his apprentice 
days justifies a doubt. What child born with a 
preponderance of the sensuous and emotional 
could have developed normally under a father 
who sat up most of the night reading emotional 
and erotic fiction with him, and abandoned him 
at the age of eight to fall into even more ignor- 
ant hands? If a normal, tough-fibred child could 
hardly escape from developing into a liar, a 
thief, and a vagabond under such condition:, 
what could be expected from a boy who came 
into the world with a congenital disease and a 
neurasthenic habit which acutely intensified cer- 
tain perilous propensities? Speculations are 
idle here; but a cocksure diagnosis is still more 
so. 
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It remains that a great man must ultimate 
be judged, not by the microcosm of his life, but 
by the macrocosm of his influence. It was Rous. 
seau, the demoralized and distraught, who 
wrote the sanest, most original and most infly- 
ential treatise on education ever penned—a_ book 
which, so the tale goes, lost the impeccable 
Kant his reputation for punctuality, so absorbed 
was he in reading “Emile.” It was Rousseay 
who sent the clarion call of social sentiment 
from one end of Europe to the other. Does any 
man toss in sleepless anguish because his 
brother men swarm, starving and unsheltered, 
about his doors? It was Rousseau who first 
forced the age to listen to the cry of the poor. 
Was he the storm-petrel of revolution? He was 
no less the herald of the Catholic reaction. What 
great writer of any nation, from his day till 
now, has remained untouched by his influence? 
It would be hard to name one. The most enig- 
matic, as well as, perhaps, the most potent force 
in the world of modern thought, with the lov- 
able and the repulsive, the pitiable and the 
blameworthy, strangely intermingled in his ab- 
normal nature, Rousseau stands, above all, as 
an epoch-maker, an influence of rarely unparal- 
feled power and range.—Everyman. 
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A boy or girl who contributes a new idea—clever and tinged with originality—is entitled to 
be given a grade of a million on the spot, and have his name carved high among the immor- 


tals —-Frank W. Simmonds, Lewiston, Idaho. 
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LATIN IN THE FAIRHAVEN (MASS.) 
HIGH SCHOOL 


BY RUBY R,. DODGE 


First, and perhaps most important, we or- 
ganized our Latin classes into a club, which the 
ancient history class was invited to join. We 
call this the Carpe Diem Sodalitas, or more fam- 
liarly, the C. D. Club. For convenience, the 
club has a junior branch made up of the begin- 
ning Latin class and a senior branch including 
the other club members. The superintendent of 
schools and the high school principal are hon- 
orary members. 


The club has two committees, a publicity com- 
mittee and an entertainment committee. The 
publicity committee, through its chairman. a 
senior girl, has in charge a series of exhibits 
planned last summer by this senior and the Latin 
teacher, but now managed entirely by the 
senior. Each club member has one exhibit as- 
signed him a vear. The material for it comes 
in part from Miss Sabin’s very helpful book, but 
each pupil is expected to add to his display as 
he sees opportunity through the year. 

_ These exhibits are arranged upon a_ large 
two-winged bulletin board in the main corridor 
of the building. Heading one wing in two-inch 
letters is “Why Study Latin?” Under this an 
appeal is made to each department of the school 
in turn to show the value of Latin to that par- 


ticular department, i. e., “French Classes 
Notice!” “German Classes Notice!” et cetera. 
Beneath this heading comes a rubber-stamped 
placard adapted from Miss Sabin’s eight plates. 
On the other wing we mount the proofs of the 
statement made on the stamped cards. This ma- 
terial is typewritten for us by the commercial 
department. Any member of the club is invited 
to add to any exhibit and such addition counts 
toward his voluntary contribution. Two prizes 
are offered in the shape of “honor points.” I 
have thought of changing this reward to some 
sort of a good time,—one for the best assigned 
exhibit, and one for the best voluntary contribu- 
tion. So far the best one of the latter consists 
of fifty or more pictures presented by a history 
student. We try to make these exhibits timely; 
for example, we featured a suffrage exhibit the 
week Massachusetts voted on equal suffrage, and 
our local paper copied. 

In June these exhibits are to be arranged per- 
manently on display forms made like those used 
for displaying wall paper, et cetera. For our 
ability to do this part of the work we have to 
thank the manual training department, which is 
making our display forms for us. 

The entertainment committee has charge of a 
social evening once a month. At this meeting 
we are pledged te spend a part of the time on 
“things Latin.” One evening we devoted to the 
Roman soldier. We pinned on his armor blinds 
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folded, and invented a game like spinning the 
platter. We call it “What the Roman Army 
Needs.” The leader spins the platter and calls 
“The army needs coats of mail.” The player who 
was given the English word, coat of mail, must 
say “Providebo loricas” and catch the platter 
before it falls. 

Hallowe’en, the history class talked about 
Greek and Roman auguries and omens, and 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus granted or refused 
Latin requests. There were Latin prophecies 
on leaves from.the Sibyl’s cave. Next time we 
have Latin charades, and always, of course, 
something to eat. 

Next week the club is presenting a (so-called) 
Latin play on Parents’ night. We have added 
some local hits, a stuffed pig, the three wise men 
in their bowl, and a few other things to Miss 
Plaxon’s “Ludus Romanus,” the printing de- 
partment has made a Latin-English program so 
that, all in all, we hope to get it over the foot- 
lights if it «: mostly Latin. 

The present period in Latin might be called 
the vocabulary period, following the syntax 
period of a few years ago. I think we find vo- 
cabularies the most interesting part of our work. 
We have stamped on cards by hand all the 
words in the special vocabularies of Dr. D’Ooge’s 
delightful “Latin for Beginners.” We _ have 
stenciled the same words for use by the upper 
classes, who also find them very useful. 

All this is rather an appalling task, nearly 
twelve hundred words to stamp, but we hope 
arrangements will soon be made by which it 
will be possible to obtain -both the cards and 
the stenciled sheets from Dr. D’Ooge’s pub- 
lishers. 

After we have learned about one hundred of 
these words we play off in groups of four for 
class championships, and at our social evenings 
we play the classes against each other for the 


school champion, who is allowed to wear a silver 
star inscribed C. D. S. until next play-off. We 


also have a second team. All this arouses much 


enthusiasm, for one can always count on class 
rivalry. I am literally besieged with requests 
for the cards for study and one finds groups alf 
over the place, really having a good time learn- 
ing Latin words from these cards. At our next 
to the last play-off, over one-fourth of all Latin 


puvils made a perfect record. The last time we 
did nearly as well. 


We play the cards from the English side; the 
principal parts of all verbs, the nominative, geni- 
tive and gender of all nouns, an English deriva- 
tive (if Dr. D’Ooge gives one) are all given; 
also the accent must be where it belongs. This 
makes it quite a task to play off 173 words with- 
out some error. 

We are just beginning our time record. My 
best present one is seven minutes for the third 
group (173 words) played as above with one 
mistake in gender. If anyone in our locality 
uses D’Ooge’s book, we should like to have an 
inter-school contest in May or June. 

We also have home-made verb games which 
we allow class champions in verbs to play on our 
social nights. 

Once a term we have a Latin story contest for 
a prize of five honor points. The first term the 
prize was won by a beginner; the second time, 
by 2 Cesar pupil. The subjects are assigned 
and the story must contain from seventy-five to 
100 words. The printing department prints 
these prize stories. 

By these and other methods we try to per- 
suade our pupils that Latin is interesting though 
difficult. 


All departments have been most kind in codp- 
erating with us in our work. We owe them a 
deep debt of gratitude. 





EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. John W. Cook has completed fifty years 
of service as a teacher, most of the time as 
president of the Normal University at Normal, 
Illinois, and of the state normal school at 
De Kalb. 

Dr. Cook occupies an enviable position in the 
educational world. He has always demonstrated 
great skill and vital energy as an administrator, 
first by maintaining the prestige of the oldest 
and most distinguished state normal school in 
the West, and then in establishing one of the 
best of the new state normal schools of the 
West. 

He has always had in his faculty men and 
women who have had national prestige. He has 
always had faculties of ardent loyalty and de- 
lightful harmony. 

President Cook is a man of exceptional plat- 
form ability both professionally, patriotically, 
and oratorically, and as an author in the school 
book world he has won distinction. His presi- 


dency of the National Education Association, 
elected at Boston in 1903, has the distinction of 
being one of the few in which no one was will- 
ing to run against him. That incident fairly 
represents his place among the school men of 
America, personally and professionally. 

aidiidans 

Professor Will S. Monroe, State Normal 
School, Montclair, New Jersey, is one of the 
most interesting personalities in the profession. 

One of the first men to give me royal welcome 
into the editorial field in 1886 was Mr. Monroe, 
My first engagement in summer school work 
was at Saratoga Springs in the summer of 1886, 
Mr. Monroe was there and from that time on- 
ward for several years his articles in the Jour- 
nal of Education were a popular feature. 

The first institute lectures I ever delivered out 
of New England were early in that autumn at 
Bloomsburg and Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Both engagements were made by Mr. Monroe, 











who was then superintendent at Nanticoke, Penn- 
‘sylvania. As a return favor, so to speak, I was 
the means of his election at Eureka, Nevada, from 
whence he went to Pasadena, California. That 
was about 1888, and since then I have known him 
well. He left the superintendency to matricu- 
late at Stanford University. He had a group of 
principals at Pasadena who have been eminently 
-successful, men like Casper W. Hodgson of the 
World Book Company. Mr. Graham, who was 
later superintendent of Pasadena and Long 
Beach, and Mr. Hamilton, who was also super- 
intendent of Pasadena; and it is not too much 
to say that Will S. Monroe was a vital force in 
their early days, scholastically. 

Later Mr. Monroe was high man in the state 
normal school at Westfield, Massachusetts, as 
he has been at Montclair since the school was 
opened. Mr. Monroe has always been highly 
efficient as an educational lecturer, and his books 
on various European countries published by L. 
C. Page & Company, Boston, are the best on the 
market. 


Mr. Monroe is certainly the best traveled man 
in Europe of any American, not excepting John 
L. Stoddard. Mr. Monroe knows more places 
intimately and more significant people in those 
places than even Stoddard knew. Of one de- 
lightful characteristic of Mr. Monroe’s life the 
August issue of the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal has this to say :— 

Professor Will S. Monroe has com- 
pleted another season of planting seeds 
in various parts of the country. He has 
planted millions of seeds in many parts 
of the world. Since he was a boy he has 
transplanted the seeds of wild flowers 
and plants and trees so that the growths 
of one region would find a home in an- 
other. Later, when his means made it 
possible, he extended his operations to 
foreign lands. His method is to take 
the seeds of America to European 
countries and plant them there, return- 
ing to this country with seeds from for- 
eign lands which he plants here. He 
has planted American wild flowers and 
plants in Germany, France, Norwav. 
Sweden, Switzerland, Greece and _ the 
Balkan States. In the Eagle Rock Park, 
west of Montclair, Mr. Monroe has 
planted many foreign seeds, but most of 
his planting has been done in the woods 
of New Jersey, New York and the New 
England States. He seldom marks the 
spot where he plants. In Eagle Rock 
Park, Montclair, however, he does keep 
a record of the location of certain for- 
eign plants in which he is especially 
interested. His work is recognized by 
the Essex County Park Commissioners, 
who have given him the liberty of the 
reservation. 

Have we not suggested the demonstration of 
our remark that Will S. Monroe is one of the 
most interesting personalities in the educational 
world? 
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THE OSBORNE IDEA 


BY FRANK M. WHITE 


To carry out all Mr. Osborne’s ideas for prison 
reform, it will be necessary to demolish the pres- 
ent cell-block at Sing Sing, establish a receiving 
station on that site, and build a new prison on the 
farm-colony plan—a project to which the gover- 
no, of New York has virtually committed himself. 
The Osborne idea is the division of the prisoners 
on this farm into three grades—the first grade to 
live in cottages outside the prison enclosure, the 
second to live in dormitories within the walls, and 
the third—the temporary incorrigibles—to be con- 
fined in cells. A man, on entering the prison, 
will be assigned to the second grade, and it will de- 
pend on himself whether he is elevated to the first 
or degraded to the third. Under Mr. Osborne's 
plan the first-grade prisoners wil! supervise the 
second-grade, and the second-grade the third, the 
second and third grades being composed of the 
delinauents of respectively the first and second. 
He believes that this supervision of one grade by 
another will be of invaluable service in teaching 
the men why the criminal is a menace to society. 
Mr. Osborne is working to bring about the pay- 
ment of full wages to inmates of state prisons, 
allowing them to pay their own maintenance while 
in durance, the surplus going to the support of 
their families, or to be banked until their terms 
expire in the event that they have no dependerts. 
He would establish a free library, a branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and a hall 
for entertainments and social gatherings ia the 
prison.—Septembe, Atlantic. 
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MODERNIZING HISTORY TEACHING 
[From the New York World.] 





The decision of the Princeton authorities to devote 
more attention to the teaching of recent history, par- 
ticularly American history since the Civil War, is part 
of the re-appraisal of values in historical instruction 
which is in progress at other colleges. Important as 
Colonial and pre-Revolutionary history may be, the 
things which vitally concern the present generation of 
students are not the French and Indian Wars but the 
history of the country since its great expansion as a 
nation and in the bearing of this period of history on 
present-day problems of industrial and economic de- 
velopment. 

What Princeton is preparing to do is to give the 
teaching of history a better degree of proportion. Its 
new departure is in line with that which at Harvard pro- 
vides courses in European and American history during 
the nineteenth century, in recent English history, the 
history of the labor classes since 1789, the constitutional 
and political history of the United States from 1815 to 
1915, etc. 

Next to the history of our own times, in the making 
of which living men have had the main part, that would 
appear to be the most important history for us which 
immediately preceded it and by which our progress 1s 
directly influenced. What the country achieved under 
Grant’s administrations or when Cleveland was Presi- 
dent is, after all, of more concern to Americans today 
than the proceedings of the Continental Congress. It is 
satisfactory to see the colleges developing the negiected 
field and harking away from the old policy of magnily- 
ing the dead past. 
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BOOK TABLE 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIAL SHEETS IN GEOG- 
RAPHY. By Thomas E. Thompson, superintendent, 
Monrovia, California. Boston, New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco: Ginn & Company. 

No one in recent times has made such a departure 
from tradition in school work or in school book making 
as has Thomas E. Thompson in his “Minimum Essen- 
tials” in various subjects. He has made it possible, lit- 
erally, to have children, all normal children, earn 100 
per cent. in “Minimum Essentials,” in the common 
branches. 

In arithmetic and English it is comparatively easy to 
say what are “Minimum Essentials,” but it is not as easy 
in geography. Any possible group of geographical 
facts about North America would be subject to criticism 
from widely different angles. For instance, one teacher 
would be sure to find some things which are not “Es- 
sential” while another would insist that several “Essen- 
tials’ were omitted, but the experience of Mr. Thomp- 
son in culling out “Essentials” gives his judgment the 
presumption of wisdom. He is surely much more likely 
to be wise in his discrimination than any other person, 
and we think his judgment is more reliable than would 
be that of even a consensus of opinion of a group of 
teachers, principals and superintendents. 

A careful examination of all the geographical sheets, 
both those which are for “Study and Oral Test” and 
those that are for “Quick Written Tests,” increases my 
admiration for Mr. Thompson's skill in selecting “‘Mini- 
mum Essentials.” 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By Fletcher Durell, Ph. D., 
Lawrenceville School, New Jersey, and E. E. Arnold, 
M. A., University of the State of New York. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 300 pp. Cloth. 
12mo. Price, 88 cents a copy. 

The vigorous effort being made by some theorists to 
rule out plane geometry as a study in secondary schools 
is evidently not bearing much fruit directly, but it may 
be responsible for the entirely new point of view of 
makers of textbooks on plane geometry. 

This book by Durell and Arnold meets specifically and 
without waste efforts, the requirements of the most 
approved modern “minimum essential” courses in plane 
geometry as typified by the Harvard List of Theorems 
and by the Report of the Committee of Fifteen. The 
book follows the New York Syllabus in Plane Geome- 
try in the wording of theorems. Difficult topics, such as 
the theory of limits and incommensurable cases, which 
are not essential to the continuity of the subject, have 
been omitted. All construction lines have been retained 
in the diagrams. The book utilizes the pupils’ self-ac- 
tivity in containing many simple exercises which apply 
at once to definitions and principles as they are taught. 


GRAMMAIRE DE LA CONVERSATION. By Mary 
.H. Knowles and Berthe Des Combes Favard. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 335 pp. Price, $1.15. 
Here at last is a really excellent Direct Method 

French Grammar, the work of two experienced teachers 
of French and of the Direct Method. The book is 
practically all in French, with, however, a complete 
French-English vocabulary appended. Part I con- 
tains 128 cotversation lessons, Part II a complete 
systematic grammar of the language, with some slight 
drill on the points explained. In addition question- 
Naires on the grammatical points treated in the lessons, 
a model “self-corrected exercise” (one of the features of 
the text), formulas for letters, a number of proverbs, 
and a table of sounds, are included. The methodology is 
practical, original and in accord with the correct peda- 
gogy. No teacher of the Direct Method should fail to 
examine this remarkable book. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION. An Elementary 
Course for Vocational Schools. By Walter B. Weber, 
instructor in the Seneca Vocational School, Buffalo. 
Peoria: Manual Arts Press. Loose leaf, board covers, 
8x10 inches. 93 problems. 130 pp. Abundantly illus- 
trated. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Discounts in quanti- 
ties. 

This is a book which presents important material in 
a practical, suggestive and convenient manner. It in- 
sures definite instruction and correct construction, which 
are the ends aimed at in a textbook and shop manual, 
and this is both in one. 

This book presents an elementary course involving 
Ninety-three problems with accompanying diagrams 
and information. 
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The problems are grouped in the order of difficulty 
they present. With each problem blank space is pro- 
vided for notes by the student. It is a book which in 
the hands of a student will be an aid to the teacher, and 
to the student a help in securing definitely correct 
principles and practices. The problems are as follows: 
Magnetism, construction and action of batteries, bat- 
tery connections, Ohm's law, wire operations, electric 
bell circuits, electric light wire operations, electric light 
circuits, knob and tube work, conduit work, wood 
moulding work, metal moulding work, telephony, 
motors and generators. 


THE YEAR OUT OF DOORS. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Price, 35 cents. 

THE BOYHOOD OF A NATURALIST. By John 
Muir. Price, 25 cents. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Both in The Riverside Literature Series. 
“The Year Out of Doors” consists of selected chapters 
from “The Fall of the Year,” “Winter,” “The Spring of 
the Year” and “Summer,” and “The Boyhood of a Nat- 
uralist” consists of selected chapters from “The Story 
of My Boyhood and Youth.” In these days of great de- 
mand upon the reading time of pupils and students 
these selected chapters will do more for the general in- 
formation and interest of children and youth than the 

complete books from which these chapters are taken. 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY. By 

James Albert Woodburn and Thomas Francis Moran 

New York: Longmans, Green & Company. Cloth. 

Illustrated. 308 pp. Price, 72 cents, net. 

The first feature of the book that catches one’s atten- 
tion is the brilliantly-colored plates, of which there are 
eight. Then one’s eye follows the other illustrations and 
maps, but the highest merit of the book is the skillful 
treatment, adequately and only adequately, the require- 
ments of the Committee of Eight of the American His- 
torical Association. ’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRICKLY PORKY. THE 
ADVENTURES OF OLD MAN COYOTE AND 
OTHER BEDTIME STORY BOOKS. By Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Illustrated by Harrison Cody. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company. Price, each, 50 cents, 
net. 

There are twelve other Bedtime Story-Books in this 
series dealing with the adventures of Reddy Fox, 
Johnny Chuck, Peter Cottontail, Unc’ Billy Possum, 
Mr. Mocker, Jerry Muskrat, Danny Meadow Mouse, 
Grandfather Frog, Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Sammy 
Jay, Buster Bear and Old Mr. Toad. Each book in the 
series is devoted to the adventures of one animal, and 
tells of his pranks and his good times, his troubles, his 
enemies and his friends. 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy{Tlale for a Land Baby. 
By Charles Kingsley. Edited by J. H. Stickney. Il- 
lustrated by Florence Liley Young. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 280 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

All of the Ginn and Company Classics for Children are 
pure classics, skillfully edited for school use and as 
charmingly printed, illustrated and bound as a gift book 
for the holiday season. 

Charles Kingsley wrote for each of his four children 
a story or a book of stories. It was when his youngest 
boy was three years old that he was reminded one day 
that while ““Rose, Maurice and Mary had their book” 
there was not yet one for the baby. He thereupon 
retired to his study and half an hour later appeared with 
the story of little Tom, which became the first chapter 
of “The Water Babies.” The whole book. of eight 
chapters was composed in an incredibly short time, but 
was not at once published. The frequent occurrence of 
the phrase, “my little man,” serves to remind the reader 
that the story was written expressly for a small boy. 
It is breezy and tender and playful, full of smiles and 
tears, and is by far the best of Kingsley’s stories for 
children. . 








Oculists and Physicians 

4 AVE Beale, Strong, soca! sorine wre Kemedy 
many years before it was 

Beauti ul E es otle as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians and 
suaranteed by them as a Reliable Kelief for Kyes that Need 
Gare. Try itin your Byes and in Baby's Byes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your ggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Eye Free. 
MURIAE EVE REMcOY COMPARY, Chicago, til. 
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2 EDUCATIONAL NEWS «| 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
yao oe Army Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Koyce, Superior, presi- 
wou i in Teach 
3-14: Northeastern Wisconsin jeach~ 
° ers’ Association, Appleton, ca. 
-19: Council of City and age 
ar AR Superintendents of State 
of New York, Poughkeepsie. Su- 
perintendent Rovillus R. Rogers, 
Jamestown, president. 


» ity 

-20: Convocation of the Univers 

a the State of New York, a 
Educational Building, Albany, aaa ° 
-21: merican Association or 

— — Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. — 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Phi ip 
Van Ingen, 125 East Tist, New 
York City, secretary. ae 
-28: State Teachers’ Association, 

eee aianapetia, Ind. Miss Anna W ill- 
son president, Crawfordsville; 
Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, secre- 
tary, Indianapolis. ie 
-28: Washington Educationa s- 

ane a Spokane. Superintendent 
William F. Geiger, Tacoma, — 
dent; Principal O. Cc. Whitney, Ta- 
coma, secretary. = eas 
-26: West Central Distric ss0- 

gh of County Superintendents, 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina. om 
-27: Maine Teachers’ Association, 

sg LAR Glenn W. Starkey, sec- 
retary, Augusta. 

26-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. > 
: Connecticut State Teachers’ ASs- 

OF aan. Simultaneously in —_ 
ford, New Haven, Norwalk an 
Norwich. Thomas — H. pacverees 
Bristol, president; Samuel P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 

27: Bristol County (Mass.) Teachers 
Association, Fall River. ia a 

b 30 to November 1: olora 
ws 7} Association at Grand — 
tion. November l, 2, 3: At Pue 3 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. i. ; 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 
-4: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. E. D. Ponnetl, 
East High School, Minneapolis, 


secretary. - " Fk 

-4: Michigan State eachers’ Asso- 

° + Geand Rapids. John P. 
Everett, secretary. " ee 
: 4 Ss e Teachers’ Asso - 

we May aiceee. Superintendent 
©. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. ‘ . Said 

: lin County eachers’ Asso- 

o Greenfield. Robert Mar- 
tin, Ashfield, president. 

3: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Tremont Temple. Boston. H. 
R. Williams, preshient. 

3-5: Rural Life Conference, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

8-10: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. W. E. Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 

12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 
ton, N. D. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Car- 
ter, Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Buffalo. Dr. A. ; 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
State Normal School, Brockport, 


N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. H 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


27-29: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Missoula. Superinten- 
dent John Dietrich, Helena, presi- 
dent; H. W. Swain, Helena, secre- 
tary. 

28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 
H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh. 


29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. BE. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Forth Worth. 
Nat Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 
30-December 2: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. James Fleming 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater: B. Cc. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 

27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 


28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
te Syraceee, a. ws ’.. H. Me- 
elland, principal high schoo! 
Perry, N. Y., president. — 
FEBRUARY, 1917. 
Association of district su - 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Saw. 


Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 
2 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
_ BOSTON. Through its chairman, 
Frank Irving Cooper of Boston. the 
Schoolhouse Standardization Com- 
mittee of the National - Education 
Association has issued its first Bulle- 
tin calling attention to the waste and 
lack of system in schoolhouse con- 
struction. The National Education 
Association at its recent great con- 
vention in New York was stirred by 
Mr. Cooper's report on the fire risks, 
in which he brought forward the sta- 
tistics of two and one-half school- 
houses on fire for every day in the 
year in this country. ; 

The committee was appointed for 
the purpose of reporting to the as- 
sociation plans for the imnrovement 
of the fire-risk situation. Besides its 
chairman, Mr. Cooper, it includes S. 
A. Challman. school building com- 
missioner of Minnesota: C€. E, 
Chadsey, superintendent of schools, 
Detroit; Dr. Lewis M. Terman. pro- 
fessor of hygiene, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. New 
York. Every department of educa- 
tional administration is thus repre- 
sented, Mr. Cooper himself furnish- 
ing the practical experience pertain- 
ing to school architecture. 

The committee, realizing that its 





work is fundamental and country- 
wide, appeals in its Bulletin for jn- 
formation from all local authorities 
with the view of determining those 
standards which pertain to school- 
houses and which have already been 
accepted by states, cities and trade 
organizations and by the educational 
boards. From these returns it is 
hoped to draft standards for schoof 
planning to be reported to the Na- 
tional Education Association at its 
next great meeting. Incidental to 
its work the committee calls for 
facts which will serve for the analy- 
sis of school planning, such matters 
as costs, relative areas set aside for 
various purposes and the like from 
which there will be formulated sei- 
entific standards. These the com- 
mittee proposes to express in terms 
free from_ technicalities so _ that 
boards of citizens without specialists 
in their number may know precisely 
what they are doing. 


WARREN. John B. Bacon, for- 
mer superintendent in Amherst, Mil- 
ford and Hollis, N. H., has been 
elected superintendent in Warren, 
Holland and Wales. 


DEERFIELD. Chester D. Stiles, 
superintendent of schools in the dis- 
trict of Deerfield, Whately, Conway 
and Sunderland, has resigned to ac- 
cept the superintendency in Grafton 
and Upton 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Dr. J. M. Gath- 


ony, a Providence instructor in his- 
tory, has just had high school pupils 
write down the words and expres- 
sions which they were unable to ex- 
plain and could not use accurately. 
A list of about 300 terms was thus 
obtained, among them being such 
words as alliance, autocracy, arbj- 
tration,. bureaucracy, blockade, cos- 
mopolitan, diplomatic, dreadnought, 
embargo, federal, city, council, con- 
Stituency, consular, franchise, gov- 
ernment, internationalism, litigation, 
municipality, neutral, Pan-American, 
paternalism, preparedness, referen- 
dum, states’ rights, triple alliance, 
and ultimatum. The list was then 
submitted to several college stu. 
dents, two of whom are taking post- 
graduate courses in a New England 
college, and in each instance “the 
student has been frank enough to 
say that he and his colleagues would 
find it exceedingly hard, if not 
wholly impossible, to explain satis- 
factorily a large percentage of the 
expressions.” In comment, the in- 
vestigator maintains that from giv- 
ing young people too much training 
along actual and material “contact 
with life,” we are “setting their 
faces toward the sixteenth century.” 
He asks that the modern, up-to-date 
topics discussed in newspapers and 
magazines should have a place, how- 
ever modest, on the curriculum. 
Young ren leaving our institutions 
of learning with a precise acquaim- 
tance of the policies of Louis XIV 
and with no knowledge of what 1s 
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Massachusetts I eachers! 
REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 





A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


Ona Firm Financial Basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS. 


—_o—— 
CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 





















To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 


Nervous energy, mental power and physical 
vigor depend largely. upon the supply of 
phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and tissues. 
When these elements are depleted by, over- 
work, mental strain, or protracted illness, the 
vitality is lowered—the nerve and brain force 
impaired. The phosphatic elements must be 
replaced, in order to regain health, strength 
and energy. For this purpose, Horsford’s 
Acid ¢ Phosphate is an effective medium, 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and highly 
beneficial. It contains no alcohol—no habit- 
forming drugs. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary 
to strength and functional activity 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 





EF «ec 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 











REMINGTON 


WINS 


) National Amateur 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


AT CHICAGO BUSINESS SHOW SEPTEMBER 18, 1916 
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per minute net, for one-half hour. 





FIRST PLACE won by MISS ANNA GOLD who wrote over 132 words 
SECOND PLACE won by MISS HORTENSE S. STOLLNITZ, who 


wrote 129 words per minute net, for one-half hour. 
Both of these young women used a New 


SELF STARTING REMINGTON 


There was no Remington entry in the professional class 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY (Incorporated) 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 








SPRINGFIELD, 





New Free Text Books 


— 


Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 


OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthenirg and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs.- 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





going on in the world are nothing, 
he says, but “educated ignoramuses. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale men from 
all sections of the country are plan- 
ning to attend the Yale pageant, 
which is to be presented in the Yale 
Bowl as a part of the Yale-New 
Haven bi-centennial, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 21. The pageant will be a big 
affair and more than 7,000 students, 
school children and townspeople will 
participate. It is expected that an 
audience of 60,000 will witness the 
pageant, which will visualize every 
step of Yale’s progress during the 
past 200 years. Its purpose will be 
to commemorate the moving ot! 
Yale from Saybrook to New Haven 
in 1716. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The Educational 
Society of Baltimore will hold its 
first meeting for the year 1916-1% 
October 13. Abraham Flexner, 
assistant secretary of the General 
Education Board, New York, will 
deliver the address of the evening. 
His topic will be “Modern Educa- 
tion.” 
NEW YORK. 
ELMIRA. The city has taken a 
long stride ahead educationally in 
establishing an Extension Teaching 
Department in connection with the 





Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write 1m- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P 221, Rochester,-N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


public schools and in selecting Rufus 
Stanley, who has been one of the 
ablest, most skilful and most devoted 
men in O. H. Benson’s department, 
as club leader,—in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Superintendent Asher Jacoby is 
achieving much by way of progress 
in Elmira. 

NEW YORK CITY. Does the 
practice of wealthy parents of send- 
ing their children to school in auto- 
mobiles and in otherwise showering 
upon them all the luxuries that 
money can buy tend to raise the 
standards of citizenship? Does it 
tend to establish caste and social ex- 
clusiveness in the immature minds of 
the children? Does it cause jealousy 
and discontent among the children 
who cannot share these privileges? 

These were questions asked of 
educators in New York City by the 
New York Herald. The answers 
showed a wide difference of opinion 
on all of these questions. 

Harry J. Kugel, principal of the 
Kohut School, Riverdale-on-Hud- 
son, at his home, 302 West Eighty- 
seventh street, said:— 

“If education means democracy, 
designed to create and foster ideals 
ot manhood, self-reliance and altru- 
ism, it cannot be said that the mod- 
ern tendency to pamper and indulge 
the child in his formative years is 
likely to enhance the value of Ameri- 
can citizenship of the future. The 
false standard which _lavishness, 
caste spirit and social exclusiveness 
establish unquestionably tends to 
vitiate those qualities which make 
for sturdiness, simplicity and self- 
restraint, and the sooner these for- 
eign elements are eliminated from 
the democracy of education the 
sooner will the social conscience of 
our American manhood be quick- 
ened and the national life be vital- 
ized.” 

Dr. Charles D. Larkins, principal 
of the Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, expressed a 
somewhat different view, although 


he believes that wealthy parents as 
a rule provide their children with 
too much spending money. He 
said :— ¢ 

“Parents sometimes provide their 
sons and daughters with spending 
money in excess of the amounts 
given to the majority of children 
and then never make inquiries to 
discover how that money is ex- 
pended, ‘ 

“The entire matter is up to the 
parents. If they see fit to provide 
luxuries and entertainment for their 
sons and daughters, well and good, 
but they should see to it that aca- 
demic work is not suffering as a 
result.” 

Miss Kate E. Turner, assistant 
principal of Erasmus High School, 
Brooklyn, thinks these matters are 
comparatively unimportant. 

“Of course we still inherit some 
of the characteristics of the cave 
man,’ Miss Turner said. “Perhaps 
your ancestors were discontented 
and jealous of my ancestors because 
my ancestors possessed an extra 
bear skin or two. And again, per- 
haps my ancestors were jealous of 
your ancestors for having a better 
stone hatchet. 

“I do not believe the fact that 
some students travel to school in the 
family automobiles makes any differ- 
ence to the other students. For the 
moment the student who rides or 
walks may think it would be better 
to have an automobile. But the 
jealousy is dropped there, if it ever 
exists.” 





PENNSYLVANIA 

HARRISBURG. Governor Brum- 
baugh has formally approved the 
agreement for the purchase of the 
Shippensburg State Norn School 
by the State Board t Education. 

This increases to eight the list of 
schools taken over by the State The 
others are those at West Chester, 
California, Edinboro, Lock Haven, 
Clarion, Slippery Rock and Blooms- 
burg. 





¥ the severance of ‘my connection with the Educational 
Department of the Funk & Wagnalls Company, | desire to 
thank the New England school-men for their courtesies. 


Mitton Newserry FRANTzZ, 


Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
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Agreements are now being drawn 
for purchase o! the Millersville and 
Kutztown schools and they probably 
will be bought before the eni of the 
yeWhen all of these ten schools are 
owned by the State only three will 
be left,— Mansfield, Indiana and East 
Stroudsburg. HN 

The purchase appropriation is ex- 
hausted and = ane - taken 

i next legislature acts. 

, Ag schools which the State 
owns, have a total 
$5,000,000. The state 
paid for them $85,000 in.cash, as- 
sumed debts of $960,000 and paid 
debts of $150,000, the payments and 
obligations running to about $1,200,- 
000. : 

Since the state first began to, make 
appropriations to Normal schools in 
R61, the ten schools in question 
have received about $4,000,000, so 
that the purchases of the schools 
have not been made as cheaply as 
appears on the ‘suriace. 


now virtually 
yaluation ot 


VIRGINIA. 

HARRISONBURG. At the State 
Normal School of Harrisonburg the 
interest in domestic science work 
has grown to such an extent as to 
require additional instructors, 
courses and equipment. This year 
nine new courses have been added, 
such as house-planning, house fur- 
nishing and decoration, institu- 
tional cookery and catering, institu- 
tional management, household bac- 
teriology, etc. The head of the de- 
partment is Miss Frances Sale, who 
has been with the school since its 
beginning seven years ago. 





SENTRAL STATE.. 


ee 


INDIANA. 

COLUMBUS. The girls of the 
domestic science classes of this city 
and county are to make pillow slips, 
sheets, table covers, napkins, and 
other linens for the new _ public 
county hospital. 

AUBURN. W. A. MclIntosh of 
this city has presented to the school 
city his residence property, a city 
block valued at $15,000, to be used 
as the site for a new high school 


building. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Shortridge 
High School celebrated the state 


centennial by unveiling a memorial 
tablet to James Biddy, a former Jani- 
tor of the school, who served in that 
capacity for twenty-five years. This 
occasion served as a time for home- 
coming and reunion for former 
pupils of the school. Every person 
appearing on the program was a 
Shortridge graduate 

It is reported that there are about 
9,000 pupils in this state between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen who 
have been given permission to drop 
out of school and take employment 
under the terms of the new voca- 
tional law. 

Miss Fannie Twiss, director of 
household arts in Saskatchewan 
Province, Canada, is making a study 
of Indiana’s provisions for teaching 
domestic science. 


ILLINOIS. 
ELMHURST. Superintendent W. 
Eisenman has effected his plan 
for free classes in millinery and sew- 
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BE MERS ON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It arms 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


ing for the women of the city. All 
are eligible and many have enrolled. 
Their only expense is for materials 
used. 

There are ninety-four girls en- 
rolled in the Household Art classes 
and of these thirty-eight have al- 
ready finished the making of a small 
model hat and have started actual 
work in the making of a hat for 
themselves. Besides the classes en- 
gaged in making of hats, forty-six 
girls have begun preparation for 
making of under or outer garments. 
Another class of twenty-six is being 
introduced into the mysteries of the 
various stitches and has so far 
shown commendable progress. A 
special class in design and color har- 
mony has been organized under the 
direction of Miss Mabel Rowe of the 
Department of Expression. This 
class meets on Monday afternoon 
and they then study and prepare the 
design for the garment they are to 
make, thus correlating the two de- 
partments. 


IOWA. 


HOPKINTON. Lenox College 
has a new president, Dr. A. S. Mac- 
kenzie. He is forty-one years of 
age. He has studied in the Universi- 
ties of Glasgow, Edinburgh and Ox- 
ford. In 1912 he was chosen as first 
dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Kentucky, and was 
called upon to organize the advance 
work of the various colleges of the 
University. 

In 1911, The Evolution of Litera- 
ture was published in New York. 
This is a pioneer study of Compara- 
tive Literature, which has_ been 
translated into Spanish for use in 
Spanish-speaking countries, and is 
in use at Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and Chicago Universitiés. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. The fall 
exhibition of school children’s sum, 
mer work in this city was the most 
remarkable of many remarkable 
similar displays in this section of the 
country. Between 3,000 and 4,000 
different articles of several hundred 
varieties were on exhibition. Gar- 
den produce, canned fruits and 
clothes made the most surprising 
showing. The whole city took an 
interest in the exhibition, and in the 


crowds at the hall were a great 
many business men. 
KANSAS. 
CANEY. This is not a noticeably 


large city, but it has a noticeably 
large growth in its high school in 
five years: 1911-1912, 76; 1912-1913, 
101; 1913-1914, 127; 1914-1915, 154; 
1915-1916, 207. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDG 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 











MISSOURI. 

_ KANSAS CITY. Kansas City has 
just opened a new public school that 
is dedicated especially to the cause 
of the unusual boy. It takes boys 
who can’t get along with the ordi- 
nary public school system. It 
doesn’t make any difference if they 
are young geniuses or only unusu- 
ally obstreperous. Their trouble may 
be anything from budding artistic 
temperament to congenital dislike of 
authority. If they fail to fit into the 
scheme of things as drawn up for 
the usual child, they can come to the 
new Broadway School, where they 
will get a schooling if it is humanly 
possible to give them one. 

Miss Henrietta Campbell, the 

moving spirit in the new departure, 
has a long record of service in the 
schools of Kansas City, and it was 
largely on the strength of that rec- 
ord that her ideas were hearkened 
to and blossomed forth in concrete 
form. She is a specialist on the 
problem of the unusual child. 
_ The theory of the school consists 
in individual attention and continual 
supervision. Each boy will get the 
work he needs, even if that means a 
combination of first-grade arithmetic 
with seventh-grade geography. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

DICKINSON. If any sense of 
justice prevails in the next Legisla- 
ture Dickirison will have a normal 
school located here. There is not 
a state institution west of the Mis- 
sourl river, and yet one-sixth of the 
population is there and they pay 
one-tenth of the taxes. Fifteen years 
ago almost any land could be 
bought for from $2 to $5 an acre and 
the same land today will sell from 
$20 to $50 an acre. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

ABERDEEN. The Northern 
Normal and Industrial School and 
the Aberdeen city schools have just 
started a co-operative work of un- 
doubted benefit to normal students 
taking teachers’ courses, and public 
school teachers of the city. The re- 
sults will be watched with interest in 
educational circles. About 125 of 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Blag. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 





ais8 £. F. FOSTER, Manager 





MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actitg Man: ge) 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succes siulexperience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors tc 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 





the students taking work in the 
teachers’ courses in this school are 
spending two hours each day ob- 
serving work in the local public 
schools. Aboat half of them are 
teachers of experience and the re- 
mainder have had no_ experience. 
They are divided up, two to a room, 
each room having one experienced 
and one inexperienced prospective 
teacher. These Normal students ob- 
serve the methods followed by the 
public school teacher and they will 
report on the results of their study 
to Professor Stech and Miss Lida 
Williams. They are also to give aid 
to pupils in difficulty and assist in 
playground work. They are never, 
however, to be in charge, or assume 
the supervising of work or of 
scholars. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Freshmen at Case 
School are required to swim one 
length of the pool with the crawl 
stroke, master the deep and shallow 
dive, and swim half length of the 
pool on the back before receiving 
full credit in gymnasium work. 

Before being given full credit in 
gym college work the student must 
be able to swim two lengths of the 
pool on the craw! stroke, two 
lengths breast stroke, one length on 
the back, one length towing another, 
must make some fancy dive and also 
be familiar with the art of resuscita- 
tion. 

CLEVELAND. Miss Lizzie A. 
Whitaker, who has been principal ot 
the East Madison school, one o! the 
largest in the city, and who has been 
connected with the Cleveland public 
schools for forty-two years alto- 
gether, has voluntarily resigned. It 
is a record of which Cleveland as 
well as Miss Whitaker is proud. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The city board 
of education has a plan for putting 


a million dollars a year for five years 
into new school buildings. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BAKERSFIELD. A department 
ot journalism will be added to the 
curriculum of the Kern County 
Union High School this year, ac- 
cording to Principal Ludden. 

Elmer L. Shirrell will bave charge 
of the new class, and it will be lim- 
ited this year to twenty students, 
who will be selected from those en- 
rolled in the English courses who 
have the highest grades. Only the 
students of the third and fourth year 


English will be permitted to join 
the class. 
The management of the high 


school weekly publication, the “Blue 
and White,” will be turned over to 
the class. This paper will be pub- 
lished under the supervision of Mr. 
Shirrell, and each student will be 
given an opportunity to obtain some 


newspaper experience. ° 
COLORADO. 
DENVER. Denver’s new QOp- 
portunity school, which embraces 


the old night school, opened in the 
Longfellow building. 

In the Opportunity school every- 
one has a chance to learn the things 
he needs to make his life more 
prosperous and happy. Pupils can 
come at any hour of the day or 
evening and study as long as they 
have time. 

Miss Emily Griffith, the principal 
of the new school, is offering all the 
courses given by the public schools, 
besides many more. Some of them 
are bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, advertising, salesmanship, 
mechanical drawing, electricity, 
drafting, cooking, sewing, millinery, 
hair dressing, manicuring and other 
subjects which are requested. 

There are fifteen teachers under 
Miss Griffith, and the school is open 
every night in the week except Sat- 
urday and Sunday. The school is 
part of the public system and is free, 
oi course. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 

Several changes of im- 
instituted in the or- 
ganization of the high school for 
this year—changes contemplated a 
year ago, but delayed until the in- 





BUTTE. 


portance are 
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stallation of the junior high schoo] 
was complete. 

The course of study has been im. 
proved by the addition of two new 
courses—the “‘modern language” and 
“general”—and by an increase in the 
option of election of subjects. An ad. 
ditional year of bookkeeping has been 
arranged for seniors of the com 
mercial course and the study of the 
trades and industries of this com. 
munity and state added to the see. 
ond year of this course. The policy 
of dividing the school day into eight 
lorty-minute periods will be discon. 
tinued and the daily program will 
consist of six periods of one hour 
each. 

With the introduction of physical 
training twice a week as a require- 
ment of all pupils, it is necessary tg 
lengthen the class period. 7 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. Reed College is 
making great strides this year along 
lines of progress. There is to bea 
course in training tor public service. 
Che entering class in the college 
this year is  ninety-four, divided 
equally as to men and women. The 
great attraction of the year will be 
the presence for the second semester 
of Professor George Herbert Pal- 
mer of Harvard University, who 
spends the first semester at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Professor Palmer will also be added 
to the staff of Reed Extension Lee- 
turers. His course at the college will 
deal with “Some Problems of Duty,” 
and his extension course, which will 
be given twice a week throughout 
April at the Lincoln High School 
auditorium, will deal with “Spiritual 
Epochs in English Poetry.” Pro- 
fessor Palmer was born in Boston in 
1842. After graduating from Har- 
vard College, he spent two years 
studying at the University of Tubin- 
gen and later graduated from the 
Andover Theological Seminary. He 
has received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Michigan, Union College, Har- 
vard University and Dartmouth Col- 
lege. In 1897 Western Reserve Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the de- 
gree of doctor of literature. In 1887 
he married Alice Freeman, then 
president of Wellesley College. His 
“Life of Alice Freeman Palmer” is 
a notable biography. For forty 
years Professor Palmer taught phil- 
osophy at Harvard Universitv. | 

Dr. Palmer has had few equals in 
chosen fields of ethics and English. 





The Week in Review 


Continued from page 353. 


not meanthat the experiment hasnot 
been successful, but merely that the 
summer period for which it was de- 
vised had expired. There seems to 
be a general agreement in the coun- 
tries which made the change that it 
worked well. In England, the 
farmers objected to it at first, but 
the actual working out of the scheme 
removed their objections. It seems 
probable that, next May, the clocks 
will again be pushed forward one 
hour; but in the meantime a govern- 
mental committee will make a full 


investigation of the social and eco- 
nomic results of the system, and will 
any, 


report what modifications, if 
should be introduced. 
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October 12, 1916 
STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC.,, 
Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 
Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, State of 
Massachusetts, County of Suffolk, 
ss. for October 1, 1916. 
Before me a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Henry R. 
french, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager oi 
the Journal of Education, and that 
the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true state- 


ment of the ownership, management | 


of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 


1. That the names and addresses 


of the publisher, editor, managing 


363 


| * * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 





We can offer a special opportunity to secure unusual candidates in 

| SPANISH or FRENCH: Woman, college graduate, two years’ experience in Madrid, Spain, 
teaching English in the El Instituto Internacional, while studying Spanish. Has also teavelled 

| extensively in spain and lived in Spanish families, thus becoming familiar with the life and 
customs. Studied French throughout her college course. Personally bright and vivaciows. A 

| fine candidate at $90. c 


ALL-ROUND man for head of private school. College graduate with nine years’ experience, 
last in the Philippines. Three years president of a Southern unive rsity. Likes work among the 
negroes or Indians. Strong in mathematics. Excellent for private school or college work at 
$1200. Married. Willing to go West, but not South. 


LATIN: Woman, coliege graduate, with four years’ experience teaching Latin in city high 
| school. Good personality and a leader among the girls in the schocl ; $900 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Pio sonssi jiu cussen pees 5 hainese” 


is suggested by our own observations of thirt | tENT 
| years of the successes and failures of applications. n TELLS kKOW. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S.Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN Ut FICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


editor and business managers are:— | 


Publisher, New England Publishing 
Company, 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 


Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 


18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 


2 That the owners are:— 


A. E. Winship, 





’ 70 Fifth Aven 
| = Pratt Teachers’ Agency i New York 7 
Advises parents about schools. wh. o. PRATT, Mer. 





74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. | 


Loella E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 


87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 


William Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., sialden, Mass. 
George Jarvis, 
35 Pleasant St., Malden, Mass. 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are:— 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 
26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass., 
Willftim F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 


pany but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 


corporation for whom such trustee 1s 
acting, is given; alsothat the said two 
Paragraphs contain statements em- 


bracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not ap 


pear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, rr corporation 
has any interest, direct or indirect, im 
the said stock, bonds, 
rities than as so stated by him 
HENRY R. FRENCH. 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this sixth day of October, 1916 
JAMES M. HOOPER. 


or other secu- 


My commission expires Sept. 30, 1917. 


MERICAN : - ° ’ introduces to Colleges 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY syoceces te gone 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, trincipais, Assistants, |niors anc Govy- 

| ernessés, ivr every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to pa ents. (all om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 76 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and bas filled bun- 


J dreds of high grade positicas (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teache:s. kstaiy 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


| teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with gcoa general education Wanted for céjarinen: work ip 
High, Pre; aratory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in. Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. d sys 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. Fo: further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @ CO. 
Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atle xta 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro) rietors 
442 Tremont Boilding, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fo: sny erior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free tosch<o! officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fifth Avenue, New 10:k, Nh. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel! St., Aibany, N. Y. 











WINSHIP 


| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
| teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. . ; 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Sick—and Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would be, if she were not a T.C. U. 


But no need for T. C. U. Teachers to worry—T.C. U. checks are 
coming in to pay the doctor, the nurse and the board bill, or to hire a 
substitute. 


No one can foresee those three dread contingencies that rob so many 
teachers of their earnings—Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Out of a 
clear sky, they come—and how easily one may lose a month's salary and 
six months’ savings. You cannot avoid them. When your turn comes 
(which it will some day) all you can do is to pay the cost and charge it 
up to hard luck—unless you are a T. C. U. 

But, friends, if you take advantage of this opportunity, you don’t 
need to charge it to hard luck—you can charge it to the T. C. U., which 
makes a business of safeguarding, protecting and guaranteeing you a 
o% fixed income any month during the year that you are sick, injured or 

a quarantined for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a day. 
Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U 
realized peace of mind and certainty of income. 











., have 


To the © 

T.c.U D. M. Oler, Kimball, S. D., recently wrote: “I appreciate your check very 
‘ much, as I am nearly nine hundred miles from home and among strangers. 
The Nationa ; . > on 5 Ree ° ae 

lective Organiza Will gladly speak a good word for the T. C. U. at any time. 


Don’t hesitate, don’t wait, until something happens. At least send 
» the Coupon and find out, without obligation, just what the 
+ ® lr. C. U. will do for you. 


141 T.C. U. Bidg. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am a Teacher and I am in- 
terested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


= TEES Ti, ‘. Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
% 141 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever.) 
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